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Give and you shall receive 


THE LIGHTS in the theater came on. An actor appeared and made a 
moving appeal for contributions to continue the fight against cancer 
which, he said, kills one out of every eight persons in the United States. 
The ushers started down the aisles passing boxes for our contributions. 

In front of us sat a man, a woman, and a boy of about ten years of age, 
probably a father, mother, and their child. The man and the woman 
sat motionless, but the boy pulled a coin from his pocket and waited 
for a box to come his way. 

The three of them were the only people in a whole row of seats, and 
for some reason they were missed by the ushers. This made the boy 
restless, and he bobbed up and down trying to get the attention of an 
usher. It was then I heard the woman say to him, “Let them go. Some- 
body will pay for it all anyway. Keep your money.” 


Poor Boy, you learned a bad lesson today. Your geherosity was 
stifled, and you were deterred from sharing in a great crusade. 

Poor mother, you killed something fine in your lad today. I saw it die 
when he returned the coin to his pocket and slumped back into his seat. 
May God have mercy on you for what you have done. 

HARNER MIDDLESWARTH 


ME 
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_ Bible reading begins 

Every year people buy more Bibles than 
any other book. What they do with them 
nobody knows. 

Biggest distributor of the Bible in the 
United States has been the American 
Bible Society. It isn’t enough merely to 
sell low-priced Bibles, the Society de- 
cided in 1944. Something ought to be 
done to help people form the habit of 
reading them. 

. This week the Society was in the midst 
of its sixth “Worldwide Bible Reading” 
campaign. In 34 countries a list of Bible 
readings for each day from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas had been distributed (for 
the list see “In Conclusion’). 

Psalm 23 was marked for Thanksgiv- 
ing. In 32 days from Nov. 24 to Dec. 25, 
people who keep up with the list will read 
534 verses. Some who read the verses 
assigned will continue the practice of daily 
Bible reading after Dec. 25. 

In some cities the churches were mak- 
ing a big effort this week to sign up Bible- 
readers. The Philadelphia Council of 
Churches had a “Bible Readers’ Register” 
for the names of all who promised to 
fulfill the daily assignments. 

By telephone, letter, or visit to the 
Council’s office, readers could get their 
names in the book. A registrar was on 
duty 12 hours a day. Pages of the book 
were also placed in some Philadelphia 
churches where members of the congre- 
gations could sign. Goal for the city 
was 100,000 readers. 


The roof was off 

It had seemed that the Lutheran mis- 
sion in the Andhra country, South India, 
would close the year with a small balance 
in the treasury. Devaluation of the Brit- 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


“Hazel Naugle watched the storm fron 


ish pound and India rupee meant that 
money from America had increased value 

Then came the cyclone. On Oct. 27 if 
ripped across Madras Presidency with 
reckless fury. A tidal wave struck Cocan. 
ada. A bridge over the Yeleru wen) 
down with 30 people on it. Wind ane 
rain destroyed thatched houses, wreckec 
crops standing in the fields. 

At Bhimavaram ULC Missionary 


her well-built bungalow. Large trees oy 
the mission compound were pulled up b» 
the roots, swirled away. The girls’ schoc: 
and the hospital stood firm. The boys 
high school, largest on the ULC missio 
field in India, was severely damaged. 
Telephone lines between Rajahmundr 
and Guntur were down a week. Report 
on the extent of the disaster were gatli 
ered slowly. At Sakhinetipalle the roc 
had blown off the new Lutheran hig: 
school building. The headmaster wro% 
to Missionary F. L. Coleman: “The lab¢ 
of many people has gone to pieces in 
few minutes. We thought we were los: 
but survived to see the havoc. Many liv 
and cattle lost. Pray for us.” 


Carload for CROP 

A man in Wyoming gave a carload » 
oats this month for CROP (Christi 
Rural Overseas Program). It will 7 


paign for farm produce was being pushy’ 
during late November and December.. 

Shipments are made in wholesale que 
tities to Germany, Austria, Palestine, aul/f 


The Luthe»’ 


CROP FLour GoEs INTO THE OVEN 
Rolls baked in Berlin are for undernourished school children 


19 other countries where need is great. 
Food is usually distributed in these coun- 
tries by local relief agencies to orphan- 
ages, refugees, old people, and others in 
distress. 

Lutheran World Relief shares with 
Church World Service and the Catholic 
‘Rural Life Conference in gathering and 
shipping CROP supplies. LWR repre- 
sentative in CROP is Clifford E. Dahlin. 


Catholics on the farm 


There aren’t enough Roman Catholic: 


farmers in the United States, church 
leaders said this month. “Only five to 
ight per cent of the American Catholic 
population lives on farms,” it was re- 
ported to the National Rural Life Con- 
ference. Average for the general popula- 
tion is 16 per cent. 

“This unbalance brings about: biolog- 
cal, social, economic, and even religious 
>flects that are dangerous to any group,” 
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directors of the conference agreed. 

Bishop William T. Mulloy of Coving- 
ton, Ky., said that “the family on the land 
holds within its grasp the future of the 
Catholic Church in America.” More and 
more Roman Catholics should stay on 
the farms “because the strength of the 
family on the land is always the source of 
our population strength.” 

Roman Catholic youth were advised by 
Archbishop Amleto Cicognani not to be 
in a hurry “in abandoning your fertile 
and. sunny fields.” City life may be at- 
tractive, but farming “offers a certain in- 
‘trinsic security, and promotes physical 

health and tranquility of soul.” 

The Conference, meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio, urged Roman Catholic farmers to 
join farm organizations. It is their duty 
“to contribute their share to the cause of 
bettering the lot of their fellow farmers.” 
Farm co-operatives “have often been 
blessed and praised by Pope Pius as de- 
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sirable forms of economic organization.” 
Huge’ corporation farms which replace 
family-size farms are objectionable. 


Protestants study rural problems 

Biggest problem of Protestant churches 
in rural sections is the nine or ten million 
people who live in the country but work 
in town. These people were analyzed this 
month in Lincoln, Nebraska, at a “Con- 
vocation on the Church in Town and 
Country.” 

The “mést rapidly growing group in 
America,” the Rey. Edwin L. Becker 
called the people who live on farms but 
don’t do any farming. They belong to a 
large assortment of denominations, but 
seldom go to church. They take little 
interest in the rural communities in which 
they live, and are busy with gardening and 
repair work during their leisure time. 

A “well-planned and aggressive pro- 
gram of evangelism” is needed among the 
rural non-farm population, he said. 

Dr. Douglas Ensminger of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture told the convocation 
that country churches will have to keep 
pace with rapid changes taking place in 
rural life, or they will lose their “dom- 
inant role of leadership in the com- 
munity.” 


Recommendations 
Protestant churches in the country 
were given this advice at Lincoln: 

1. Rural ministers should become more 
expert in family counseling and should 
familiarize themselves with the vari- 
ous social services available in their 
areas, 

2. Rural churches should encourage 
their congregations to study their own 
community in the light of its strength 
and weaknesses. 

3. The rural church should make certain 
that community planning is directed 
toward the needs of all people regard- 


less of age, sex, race, creed or color, 
or occupation, 

4. Rural churches have an obligation to 
teach their people that no one eco- 
nomic group can permanently assure 
itself of a high level of living at the 
expense of other groups, 


Vatican advice to judges 

Roman Catholic lawyers weren't sure’ 
this month just what to think about some- 
thing Pope Pius had said. Roman Cath 
olic judges, said the pope, must_pay ne 
| s Which their church con: 


»siders unjust. 
“A Catholic judge,” the pope said. 

“cannot, except for very grave reasons 

pass_a sentence of civi divorce... for # 

marriage ich_is_vi 

the church.” 

The pope was addressing the centre 
committee of the Union of Catholid 
talian Lawyers. He said a judge cannc: 
shirk responsibility for his decisions by 
placing the blame on the law. “Under ny 
circumstances can a judge acknowledg§ 
and approve an unjust law,” althoug # 
sometimes he must “allow the unjust la’ 
to run its course if this is the only we 
to avoid a greater evil.” 

In New York the Guild of Catholl 
Lawyers said “the pope’s address presers 
a matter for churchmen, rather than la 


‘a ao ae oe ee 


men, to interpret.” In Washington CL 
~ ST 
Gle ‘cher, Protestant spokesmys 


said that Roman Catholic judges show 
resign at once unless they intend to ple 
of the pope, ; 

If any U.S. judge “should say thay 
divorce authorized by the law of the lew 
could not be granted because of the 1) 
of God, he would immediately be ow 
fronted by the question of what is | 
law of God,” pointed out the Washing « 
Post. “In a land of religious liberty i) 


The Luth 


of many different faiths, obviously no sat- 
isfactory answer could be given.” 


Lutherans organize in Italy 

It had been 439 years since Martin 
Luther as a Roman Catholic priest made 
a visit to Rome. Last month the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Italy came 
into existence. 

First synod meeting was held Oct. 16 
in Florence, in a small church along the 
} Arno river. Thirteen congregations signed 
the constitution as charter members. They 
are located in Rome, Milan, Trieste, 
Venice, Genoa, Naples, Florence, and 
seven smaller communities, 

Lutheran congregations in prewar Italy 
consisted of German-speaking persons. 
Since the war services in Italian are being 
conducted, The Oct. 16 synod decided 
to have the liturgy and hymns translated 
into Italian. 

The new church has already been given 
membership in the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, Its leaders are Dean Erich Dahl- 
/ grun and an Estonian layman, Dr. Bruhns, 


Pastors will go east 

Among young Germans studying for 
}the ministry there hasn’t been much 
eagerness to become pastors in the Soviet 
zone, A good many who came from east- 
ern Germany to study in west German 
‘) universities have refused to go back home. 
In eastern Germany a thousand Prot- 
‘} estant congregations are without pastors. 
‘) Deaconesses do their best to perform pas- 
‘toral duties. But they are already over- 
} burdened with the care of the sick because 
many physicians have packed up their 
medicine, moved to western Germany. 

This month 170 students of theology 
at Goettingen university had promised to 
‘ work in the Soviet zone when they com- 
plete their studies. In universities and 
’ church seminaries of Germany the num- 
“ber of Protestant theological students is 
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DAHLGRUN, BRUHNS 
Elected in Italy 


3,559 men, 473 women. Total number 
of all students is 127,000. 


Brevities: German 


fi Just one Ancient History te ok 


was being s ie 
public schools of the Soviet zo er- 
many. It states that Jesus never existed 


and that Christianity is a myth. The au- 
known as a historian. Evangelical Church 
Oflicials have protested strongly to schoc protested strongly to school 
authorities. 

{| In Berlin Bishop Otto Dibelius of the 
Evangelical Church exchanged visits this 
fall with Archbishop Sergius of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, who represents 
the Moscow Patriarchate in Germany. 
The churchmen said they are eager to ex- 
tend their knowledge of one another’s 
church and to share the results of their 
experience. 

{| Football betting in western Germany 
was cens uncil of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany last month. 
In one Nort erman community the 
football betting amounted to $100,000 
in a recent Sunday afternoon. Roulette 
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tables are also becoming plentiful. People 
waste their money and become demor- 
alized, said the churchmen, and an ap- 
pearance of false prosperity is created. 


Brevities: Scandinavia 

{| More than half of all seven- to 14- 
year-old Norwegian children go to Sun- 
day school, it was reported this fall. There 
are 153,000 pupils in 3,200 schools, an 
1941. 
Classes in religion are also conducted in 
all weekday schools. The Church of Nor- 


increase of 26,000 pupils since 


way had 584,000 communicants last year, 
double the number in 1936. 

Karl M. Marthinussen was appointed 
this month as bishop of the Stavanger 
diocese to replace Bishop Gabriel Skage- 
stad who is now 70, The bishop-elect has 
been resident chaplain in Sandviken, 
Bergen, since 1930. 


{, Two hundred missionaries are in ac- 


tive service of the Church of Sweden 
Mission (Missionstyrelsen), officials an- 
nounced this month. The organization’s 
75th anniversary was celebrated on Nov. 
3. Annual budget is $600,000. This mis- 
sion established the large Tamil Church 
of India. It has been active in China. 
It works in three African fields, Tangan- 
yika, South Rhodesia, and among the 
Zulus in South Africa. Last month the 
Rt. Rev. E. R. Sundgren was consecrated 
first bishop of the Church of Sweden in 
South Africa. 

| Three women ordained to the min- 
istry in the Lutheran Church of Denmark 
said last month that they are getting along 
all right. “I haven’t noticed that being a 
woman has hindered my work,” Pastor 
Edith Breniche-Petersen told Religious 
News Service. Two of the women are 
pastors of congregations. A third is chap- 
lain to women in a Copenhagen prison. 


WOMAN PASTOR SOLEMNIZES MARRIAGE 
Danish Pastor Johanne Andersen greets bride and groom after ceremony 
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World News Notes 


U.S. helps Iran 

PoINT FOUR in President Truman’s 
program for backward nations is sending 
| forth its first shoots in Iran. The pushing 
_}tendrils of life will manifest themselves 
.}in a plan to increase agricultural and in- 
dustrial production by 200 per cent dur- 
ing the next seven years. 

An American engineering organization 
will operate under Overseas Consultants 
to introduce all possible up-to-date meth- 
ods for this national development. This 
will carry with it the badly needed estab- 
lishment of peasants as independent 
farmers, a valuable step in a land in 
which 80 per cent of the population is 
dependent: upon agricultural operations, 
and yet only 10 per cent of the country’s 
arable land is being cultivated. 

Another important part of the develop- 
|} ment is to be the setting-up of a thorough 
educational system to eliminate the pro- 
found illiteracy of the population, and 
thereby begin an improvement of the 
public standards of honesty. Of course, 
Uncle Sam is to help with “know how” 
and possibly money, but Iran intends to 
use all her oil royalties over $50 million— 
which is to be set aside for government 
use. 


UN budget cuts 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of UN is 
visualizing in its latest budget the financial 
‘strain of nations. Though Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie anticipated criticism by 
suggesting a $4 million cut of his own 
budget proposal, the objections reduced 
‘the sum still lower to $27,225,012. 

The Information Department came in 
for the severest panning, being compared 
to “the huckster song in soap operas,” 
and urged, on a drastic cut, to “tone 
: the noise’ it was making on what 
é! 
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the UN was or was not accomplishing. 
As usual, the U.S. was granted the priv- 
ilege of paying almost 40 per cent of the 
total, Britain the second largest—11.37 
per cent. : 

It is curious to note that over against 
distracted France and crushed China, 
each required to pay 6 per cent, the Soviet 
is assessed only 6.34 per cent. The U.S. 
and Swedish assessments were reduced 
because the new entry, Israel, is assessed 
0.12 per cent. Some of the soft currency 
countries, Britain included, are being 
allowed to pay a part of their assessments 
in their own devaluated currencies. 


Odds and ends 

ODD AS IT may seem, with all the Mar- 
shall Aid cash poured into Europe, the 
beneficiary governments continue in a 
profound state of economic maladjust- 
ment. The only countries which continue 
to square their international accounts, 
without steady American pump-priming, 
are Belgium, Portugal, Spain, and Switzer- 
land. Note Spain. ... WHEN ITALY asked 
recently for 2 million tons of coal from 
America, ECA mildly suggested that it 
could be got more cheaply from Poland. 
The suggestion was ill-received by Italy, 
who had hoped to get it for nothing, but 
also by American exporters, who had 
hoped to supply the coal and to ask for 
payment from ECA... . UN’s Trustee- 
ship Committee has voted to require all 
colonial authorities in areas under such 
guardianship to submit definite blue- 
prints to show how soon millions of 
African and Pacific natives can be pre- 
pared for self-government, or even in- 
dependence. The blueprints are asked for 
within the year. Both the U.S. and Britain 
are protesting the requirement, possibly 
the time-limit. —JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Washington 


THE CURRENT PROBLEM of cheap 
money, otherwise known as _ inflation, 
surely concerns the Christian teaching 
on stewardship. The use of talents, time, 
and service—intangible matters of © the 
spirit—are beyond the reach of inflation. 
But the stewardship of money is involved. 
In the judgment of this writer, Christian 
stewardship includes one’s concept of 
money itself. 

The only down-to-earth reason for 
cheap money in the United States is that 
the volume of dollars in circulation makes 
possible gigantic increases in taxation, 
so that the national debt may be reduced 
and the value of the currency thereby 
maintained. 


Two men's views 

HERE IS one opinion. “A depression 
that primarily has been caused by over- 
borrowing cannot be cured by borrowing 
more. When using inflation to cure our 
economic troubles, we are extending our 
borrowing. It may be federal borrowing, 
or corporation borrowing, or individual 
borrowing, but the result in all cases is 
the same. Inflation is almost a synonym 
for indebtedness.” 

Here is another. “The primary source 
of the inflation danger which overhangs 
the domestic economy on all fronts is the 
vast accumulation of currency and bank 
deposits at the disposal of the public as a 
result of the fact that far too much cost 
of the war was financed through the crea- 
tion of commercial bank credit and not 
enough was financed out of taxes and the 
savings of the public.” In other words, 
the war was made too easy on the finances 
of the country. 

“For example, the volume of money in 
circulation increased from $6.4 billion in 
December 1939 to almost $27 billion at 
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the end of 1945; demand deposits in- 
creased from $30 billion to $76 billion.” 

“The Government is very generous in 
its other expenditures, but exceedingly 
economical when it comes to paying inter- 
est on government securities. Both pol- 
icies are inflationary.” 

“Once well started, postwar deprecia- 
tion began to be dominated instead by 
another element—the degree of con- 
fidence, at home and abroad, in the future 
ability of the nation to balance its budget 
and stabilize its currency.” 

“It must be clear by now that the rise 
of payrolls is the most important single 
factor contributing toward inflation. Its 
effects are felt both in rising costs and 
increased demand.” 


Money and morals 
THESE QUOTATIONS are from many 
sources. They only confirm the com-. 
plexity of the money puzzle. Many of ug 
have filed in the attic our college text: 
books on economics, grateful that we 
don’t have to teach the subject just now 
However, those of us who believe in the 
moral theory of history cannot indulge ir 

despair. 

“Every step which the governmen 
takes deeper in the red is a stride towar« 
inflation, . . . The deeper peril is the corro; 
sion of ‘American character. Large num 
bers of our people were first shell-shocke 
by panic and depreciation. Then they wery 
further weakened by government bour®) 
ties. These alms brought physical relie 
but spiritual relapse. Debasement of cha’ 
acter is a perfect preparation for debas¢ 
ment of currency. Therefore until ther 
has been a widespread and deep-roote 
moral awakening, this country is suscey: 
tible to inflation.” 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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The Church Needs Six Million 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Reasons for the "Christian Higher Education Year" appeal 


for United Lutheran colleges and seminaries are explained 


MAYBE A MILLION DOLLARS isn’t very 
much money in America anymore. A 
government agency or a business cor- 
poration would consider it a small sum. 
But in the church a million is still big. 

To collect $6 million in 1950 for col- 
leges and seminaries of the United Lu- 
theran Church is a task which makes some 
pastors and laymen turn pale. To ex- 
plain why the money is urgently needed, 
meetings are being held this fall at six 
central points in the United States and 
Canada. Plans for raising the money are 
being carefully outlined. 

To one of these meetings, held in Phila- 
delphia Noy. 8-9, men and women came 
from five synods in northeastern United 
States. They listened to ULC President 
Franklin Clark Fry and to presidents of 
the five synods. Presidents of eight col- 
leges and seminaries on the territory of 
these synods explained their problems. 

Nothing was sugar-coated. Difficulties 
and problems in raising a special fund of 
$6 million in the United Lutheran Church 
were frankly faced in the addresses and 
discussion. Those who came to Philadel- 
phia went away convinced that the money 
must and can be gathered. 


THE THING MOST immediately apparent 
about the Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal, said Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, is the difficulty of the task. It has 
much less “heart appeal” than Lutheran 
World Action, he admitted. ‘“There’s 
nothing particularly dramatic about col- 
leges and theological seminaries.” 
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The Rey. Paul W. Dieckman, Eastern Regional 
Director, who planned the Philadelphia meeting, 
will direct the CHEY appeal in five northeastern 
synods of the United Lutheran Church 


Decision to raise $6 million, said Pres- 
ident Fry, was no indication that this 
sum would give ULC institutions of 
higher learning everything they need. On 
the contrary, $6 million was set because 
the “ULC felt that this was the utmost 
stretch that could be hoped for at this 
time.” A survey conducted by the ULC 
Board of Education of needs reported by 
colleges and seminaries showed that even 
$12 million would not half cover the 
requirements for new buildings and 
equipments. 

The principal reason for the church 
setting its hand to Christian higher edu- 
cation was that “we are profoundly, ach- 


PRESIDENTS PUTMAN, FIFE, KNUBEL, FISCHER AND SHEPFER 
Five synods would give 60 per cent of six million CHEY goal... 


ingly concerned for Christian leaders to- 
morrow,” said Dr. Fry. 

“Democracy equals freedom plus lead- 
ership. Remove freedom and tyranny re- 
sults. But take away leadership and you 
destroy democracy just as effectively.” 

Dr. Fry said that the leadership of the 
church throughout the world is hope- 
lessly inadequate for this day. . . . We are 
standing up alongside Himalayas of prob- 
lems. Our grandfathers . . . stood along 
hills of problems. 


“IF THE LEADERSHIP today is conspic- 
uously inadequate for its task,” Dr. Fry 
asked, “how about tomorrow? Just where 
is adequate leadership to come depend- 
ably tomorrow? It’s my conviction that 
it is the duty of the church under God to 
make provision for the education of 
young men and women who can under- 
take this task. Clearly, the universities, 
creditable as they are, are not to be a de- 
pendable source of full-rounded Christian 
personality.” 

There are many enemies of the church, 
said President Fry. One can learn much, 
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he said, by watching at which point an in- | 
telligent enemy attacks. He is sure to try | 
to strike the point where his blow will 
do the most damage. 

“The first point of attack is at the 
church’s educational system.” In eastern} 
European countries “I discovered that) 
when enemies of the church moved in.) 
they did not interfere with the home mis- ' 
sions program of the church, nor ever) 
with its work of mercy. It was the dom: 
ination of the human mind the enemy) 
was most interested in. The training o% 
leadership is where our intelligent enemies 
concentrate.” 

Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pastor of Holy! 
Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., and 
member of the ULC Executive Board, an 
swered the question “Why Six Million? 
when he said “any less than that wouldn | 
make a dent in the situation. The church 
condition wouldn’t stand any more. 


“CHEY MuST BE successful,” he saic 
“to make up for what we haven't done i 
the past. Our needs are over $12 milliox ; 
so this is not an appeal to end all appeals 
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There will be more before we're gone,” 
adding that this is as it should be. Grow- 
ing awareness of need was an indication 
of spiritual growth. 

Dr. Bagger felt “as a Church, we should 
express our convictions about Christian 
education in coin that counts!” 

Five synod presidents—Drs. F. R. 
Knubel of New York, Emil E. Fischer of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, J. 
Frank Fife of Maryland, Dwight F. Put- 
man of Central Pennsylvania, and H. 
Reed Shepfer of Pittsburgh—spoke. 

“New York Synod supports CHEY,” 
said Dr. Knubel, “because it’s interested 
in ministers . . . in the development of 
lay leadership . . . in American life... 
and students. We don’t dare fail. We're 
involved in Christian education too 
deeply!” 

“The Ministerium of Pennsylvania,” 
said Dr. Fischer, “is vitally interested in 
CHEY because of the impulse it received 
from the United Lutheran Church in 
America.” The “$1,152,000 we are being 
asked to subscribe has not frightened us, 
although we realize that it will take super- 


human efforts on our part. Our Christian 
colleges are the indispensable affirmation 
that all things are ours because of Christ.” 


LEADERS IN THE Maryland Synod 
shudder, advised President J. Frank Fife, 
when they “think of Lutheran young peo- 
ple attending colleges on campuses that 
are not only passively Christian but anti- 
Christian, boasting of non-Christian mem- 
bers of the faculty.” The $150,000 which 
Gettysburg College will receive from 
Maryland, he felt, was quite small com- 
pared with the huge spending programs 
carried on currently by state-supported 
schools of Maryland. 

President Putman was matter-of-fact in 
his listing of reasons for supporting 
CHEY. “The Central Pennsylvania Synod 
believes in Christian Higher Education 
Year,” he said, “because we believe in 
co-operating with the whole church. We 
believe in our colleges and seminaries. 
We believe in the leadership of colleges 
and seminaries. We believe in the pro- 
ducts our institutions are turning out. We 
believe in a contribution to American 


PRESIDENTS ARNOLD, LANGSAM, TYSON, HANSON, ZIMMERMAN AND SMITH 
_.. six eastern ULCA colleges would get 47 per cent, or $2,811,750 
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Laymen Henry Endress, Peter P. Hagan, and 
Henry Beisler are of the opinion "CHEY must 
and can be successful!" 


democracy. We would do well to look 
searchingly at the source of our future 
leadership for problems of the world.” 

Pittsburgh Synod’s plan for Christian 
Higher Education Year is already in prog- 
ress, reported President Shepfer. Congre- 
gations have been asked to pledge specific 
sums. Ninety-seven per cent have done 
this, and have promised the full amount 
allocated to the Pittsburgh Synod in the 
CHEY appeal. “When schools flourish, 
things go well with the church,” he said. 
“A church without missions is a church 
without a heart. A church without educa- 
tion is a church without a head.” 

Dr. Millard Gladfelter, member of the 
ULC Board of Education and provost of 
Temple University in Philadelphia, de- 
clared he was for Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year “because I believe in the pur- 
pose and mission of Protestantism. I want 
freedom of thought and action which has 
been our American heritage. I want Prot- 
estantism to thrive. I'am for CHEY be- 
cause I have witnessed the growing re- 
liance on material things in modern high 
education. One can go through many sec- 
ondary schools today without hearing the 
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name of God from one week to the next. 


“WITHOUT THE LAYMEN’S aid, there 
will be a slow strangling of the church 
college and seminary. I’m for CHEY 
because I believe that from the Christian 
college will come the protection for Chris- 
tian education that we need.” 

Following him other men and women 
of the church testified to their convic- 
tions regarding the $6 million for col- 
leges and seminaries: Henry Endress 
(ULCA Stewardship Secretary), Mervyn 
C. Fuss (Maryland Synod layman), Mrs. 
Charles Sardeson (former president of 
the WMS), Dr. Peter P. Hagan (Phila- 
delphia businessman), Dr. Henry Beisler 
(ULCA treasurer). 

Delegates attending this regional meet- 
ing got first-hand information on the 
needs of the colleges and seminaries. They 
got it “straight” from Gettysburg’s Pres- 
ident Henry W. A. Hanson, the seminary’s 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Hartwick’s Dr. 
Henry J. Arnold, Muhlenberg’s President 
Levering Tyson, Philadelphia Seminary’s 
Dr. Paul Hoh, Susquehanna University’s 
President G. Morris Smith, Dr. William 
Zimmerman, president of Thiel, Wagner 
College’s head, Dr. Walter C. Langsam. 

None left any doubt as to specific needs | 
of these schools. Gettysburg College’s | 
expanded student body demands dormi- 
tory and chapel additions. The seminary 
needs additional dormitory space (only | 
half the student body of 105 can now be | 
accommodated). Hartwick is in desper- | 
ate need of dormitories, a music building © 
and an improved campus in addition to its | 
“greatest need, a chapel to seat the stu- 
dent body of 550.” | 

Providing CHEY is successful, Muh- H 
lenberg will receive a “tenth of what we || 
need. We could use two million at once 
to increase salaries and enable us to offer | 
all that a Christian college should,” said 
Dr. Tyson. 
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PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY’S needs were 
listed by Dr. Hoh as “a living Christ on 
the campus, a church dedicated to the 
ministry, a faculty of capable and conse- 
crated Christians, a student body capable 
of replacing pastors who retire or who are 
claimed by death, a program of spiritual, 
theological and moral education, and 
grounds and buildings to house all the 
facilities of the institution.” 

A successful campaign on behalf of 
CHEY will mean that Susquehanna Uni- 
versity may have a $100,000 library ad- 
dition, a $200,000 music building. 

With only 70 students accommodated 
in campus dormitories, many young men 
attending Thiel College, said Dr. Zimmer- 
man, are forced to live in quarters in the 
community. Thiel’s greatest need is a 
men’s residence hall. A $340,000 wom- 
en’s dormitory was dedicated in 1945. 

Wagner also needs buildings, declared 


its President Langsam, although a suc- 
cessful CHEY would give the Staten 
Island institution enough funds for only 
one of the six or seven buildings it needs: 


CONCLUDING PORTION of the two-day 
meeting included a workshop on the or- 
ganization of ‘the campaign by CHEY 
Director Rees Edgar Tulloss, Publicity 
Director Paul Valentiner, Regional Di- 
rector Paul Dieckman, and a concluding 
address by Dr. Hoh. 

“Having answered in the affirmative 
to all the questions—'Is the cause right? 
Is the need real? Is the matter urgent 
and reasonable? Is the field clear? Is the 
plan sound?’—the United Lutheran 
Church is either going forward dra- 
matically to a successful conclusion of 
the drive for $6 million for Christian 
Higher Education or it is going backward 
tragically,” said Dr. Tulloss in his sum- 
marizing remarks. 


Protestants Had a Big Night 


Millions of Americans celebrated Reformation Sunday this 


year. Speakers alerted Protestants to dangers they face 


BIG MEETING-PLACES were crowded. In 
New York City, Cleveland, Detroit, Kan- 
sas City, San Francisco, and points north 
and south, Protestants assembled on the 

‘night of Oct. 30 to hear about the Refor- 
mation beginning in 1517. Speakers also 
told them about threats to Protestant 
peace of mind in 1949. 

Congressman Graham A. Barden 
mounted the rostrum in Atlanta, Georgia. 
His aid-to-education bill, which failed to 
promise federal funds for parochial 
schools, stirred up stormy weather at the 
U.S. Capitol during the summer. 

“In Czechoslovakia,” he said, “we can 
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BARDEN, HARTSFIELD 
Graham A. Barden at Reformation festi- 
val with Atlanta’s mayor, W. H. Hartsfield 
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observe what happens when the govern- 
ment takes over the church. In Spain we 
can observe what happens when the 
church takes over the government. We 
don’t like either.” 


A SUGGESTION to the Roman Catholic 
Church was made by Methodist Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam in New York. He 
proposed that Pope Pius “simply declare 
that in all matters of religious liberty the 
Roman Catholic Church will do unto 
others as it would be done by.” The 
hierarchy “is still obsessed by medieval 
notions of power,” he said. 

Communists don’t make headway in 
countries where Protestants are in the 
majority, Bishop Oxnam stated. “The 
true bulwark against communism does 
not lie in an ecclesiasticism, undemocratic 
and totalitarian. It lies, rather, in the free 
society where free men, exercising the 
right of private judgment, come at last to 
know the Eternal, and, by individual de- 
cision, resolve to do his will.” 


“EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY and de- 
mocracy belong together,” Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry told 10,000 Protestants in St. 


Louis. “They have grown as stem and . 


branch from one root. The Protestant 
Reformation has been the seed, and our 
free political institutions are the fruit. 

“Our faith, based on the Gospel which 
was liberated in the Reformation, is the 
mother, and Christian democracy is the 
child.” 

Dr. Fry said that Protestant Chris- 
tianity does not exist to produce democ- 
racy. A free society is the normal result 
when Protestantism contributes the neces- 
sary essentials. 

“Protestant Christianity has proclaimed 
that the benefits of Christ’s redemption 
and his victory are open equally to all 
men, and do not have to be doled out by 
an ecclesiastical aristocracy possessing a 
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“LUTHER” IN ST. LOUIS 
Nailing 95 Theses was re-enacted 


special privilege.” Protestantism also 
made the Bible equally available for all. 
And it produced a democratic church in — 
which all men stand on the same level. 
These are foundation stones of democ- 
racy. 


BUFFALO HEARD Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison, former editor of the Christian ~ 
Century, warn Protestants against “false 
tolerance.” He said that “a highly financed 
inter-faith organization” has fostered 
among Protestants a false tolerance which 
“causes them to shrink from expounding 
or defending the Protestant faith lest they 
be stigmatized as bigoted.” 

He said the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States has now “come out 
boldly” for public funds for its parochial 
schools, after working for such aid be- 
hind the’ scenes. “By intimidation and 
threats of political reprisals it has act- 
ually scared Congress into pigeon-holing 
an honest bill for public education.” 

Dr. Morrison said that “unless Prot- 
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estantism finds a way to embody its un- 
derlying unity in an organized, visible, 
and effective medium, the future of this 
country is destined to be either secular 
or Roman Catholic.” 

United strategy of Protestants was 
urged by Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen of 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. He spoke to 8,500 at the public 
hall in Cleveland. A procession of 500 
clergymen and lay leaders, led by a com- 
pany of Knights Templar in full-dress 
uniform, opened the service. 

“Unity is laid upon the churches as an 
inescapable obligation,” said Dr. Van 
Dusen, “because none of their greatest 
problems can be adequately met, none of 
their most clamant tasks can be effectively 
discharged by individual churches or sep- 
arate communions but only by the total 
resources of the whole church of Christ.” 


Dr. E. STANLEY JONEs told a Detroit 
audience of 5,000 about his plan for a fed- 
eral union of the churches. “Protestant- 


ism’s chief weakness is the multiplication 
of division into numerous denomina- 
tions.” He said the Evangelical faith by 
its very nature produces diversity, for it 
allows different minds to come to different 
conclusions about that faith. He thought 
the diversities can continue to exist in a 
federal union of the churches. 

Dr. Douglas Horton of the Congrega- 
tion Christian Churches in Cincinnati 
said Protestant denominations “are too 
close to one another to go on enjoying 
the luxury of mutual non-recognition. 
Today the churches, like the nations, must 
live together or perish.” 

Dr. ‘Ralph W. Sockman, New York 
City Methodist, said in Kansas City that 
the churches are not giving the nations 
real leadership toward unity and peace. 
“The divisive spirit of the churches de- 
stroys the force of their appeals for inter- 
national peace.” 

Thousands of services were held in 
other towns and cities in America. 


‘ AUDITORIUM WAS FULL ; 
12,500 attended “Festival of Faith’ in Kansas City municipal auditorium 
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Lutherans Survive Under Tito 


By LOUIS SANJEK 


There are still 150,000 Lutherans in Yugoslavia, split into four 
language groups. They need the help Americans are giving them: 


IN NO OTHER European country, large 
or small, are there Lutherans of so many 
nationalities as in Yugoslovia. Four dis- 
tinctive groups of Lutherans in my native 
country are widely scattered and living as 
small minorities among the Eastern Or- 
thodox, Roman Catholics, and Moslems 
in a population of more than.15 millions. 

Distances between the groups are 
great. In some districts the churches are 
separated by hundreds of miles. This iso- 
lation and a strong nationalism are the 
main drawbacks to effective co-operation 
among them. These groups also come 
under three distinct Provincial Commis- 
sions for Religious Affairs (Serbian, Croa- 
tion and Slovenian) and we cannot at 
the present time speak of a United Lu- 
theran Church in Yugoslavia. 

During the past year, the writer has 
received hundreds of letters from pastors 
and church workers in all parts of the 
country, and can, therefore, present a de- 
tailed report of the conditions prevailing 
in the church in Yugoslavia. 


SLOVAK LUTHERAN GROUP. The Ger- 
man Synod (Volksdeutsche) disappeared 
at the end of World War II. Its members 
were expelled from the country because 
many of them had been collaborators with 
the Nazi occupation forces. So the 
Slovaks are now the largest Lutheran 
group in Yugoslavia, numbering about 
75,000. Slovaks began to emigrate from 
Slovakia (then part of Hungary) into 


Pastor Sanjek is a National Lutheran Council 
staff member and an expert linguist. 
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Yugoslavia at the beginning of the 19th | 
century. They settled in the agricultural 
sections of Vojvodina, which includes: 
three districts, Backa, Banat and Srem, 
and borders on Hungary and Romania. 
As was the custom with all Slavs emi- 
grating to another country, as soon as a 
dozen or so families got together, they or- 
ganized a congregation, sometimes with- 
out a regular pastor. With the arrival 
of a pastor for occasional services they 
began to build churches and parsonages. 
This group in Yugoslavia now has good 
churches and dwellings for their pastors. 
While the Hungarian bishops acted as 
supervisors of the church for many dec: 
ades, since 1929 this group has had its 
own Slovak bishop. With 22 pastors, ir 
as many chief congregations and 14 
preaching stations, he conducts the work 
among the Slovak Lutherans in the prov: 
ince. Local membership numbers fron» 
600 to as high as 7,000 (in the bishop’ 
congregation). 


SLOVAK CONGREGATIONS once had thei» 
own parochial schools but these were 
taken over by the government soon afte» 
the first World War. Pastors had thy 
right to visit the schools for religious in 
struction. Now, with only a few excep 
tions, religious instruction is given in thy 
church buildings. 

Pastors report this year that classes o 
confirmands range from 14 to as high a 
80, another proof that religious instruc 
tion in parishes is being maintained. Sal 
aries to the pastors are paid by the churc? 
members and range from 3,600 dinars t» 
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7,000 per month ($72 to $140). 

Slovaks, as Slav nationalists, are living 
on the friendliest terms with their Serbian 
Orthodox neighbors, who are in the ma- 
jority in this province. This nationalism 
in a way has been a hindrance in the 
_ church work, especially with Hungarian 
Lutherans who have their churches and 
preaching stations in the same districts 
as the Slovaks. 

Lately, however, Slovak church leaders 
are meeting together with the Lutheran 
leaders of other groups and find it worth- 
while to discuss common problems in the 
work of the church. Leaders of other 
Protestant groups, Reformed, Methodist 
and Baptist, numbering about 45,000 in 
all of Yugoslavia, are co-operative with 
our groups. 


HUNGARIAN LUTHERAN GROUP. This 
is the most scattered Lutheran mission 
field in Yugoslavia, and has the smallest 
number of workers. Yet this field is prom- 
ising. More than a half million Hunga- 
rians lived in Yugoslavia before the last 
war. Those who were not citizens of 
Yugoslavia left for Hungary with their 
non-citizen pastors. Many congregations 
became vacant. 

Today, 10 chief congregations and 
about 20 preaching stations are being 
taken care of by five pastors and one 
superintendent in charge of the field work, 
His field extends from Vojvodina into 
Serbia and as far south as Yugoslav Mace- 
donia. . 

Supt. Frank Sostarec, although born in 
Slovenia (Wend) and a man over 60 
years of age, is the most traveled church- 
man in Yugoslavia. He supervises the 
work not only among the Hungarians but 
among other nationalities in the eastern 
part of Yugoslavia, except among Slovaks. 
Since the end of the war he also has acted 
as» spiritual advisor to thousands of 
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Volksdeutsche Lutherans in the labor 
camps. Speaking five languages and im- 
bued with fervent missionary zeal, he is 
well prepared to care for all the groups. 

Because of the lack of more pastors 
in this section, he also conducts evan- 
gelistic services in different parts of the 
Province and these are attended by large 
numbers not only of Protestants but Or- 
thodox and Roman Catholics as well. The 
membership in the organized congrega- 
tions among Hungarians is about 30,000 
souls. Both of these groups, Slovaks and 
Hungarians, are under jurisdiction of the 
Commission for Religious Affairs at Bel- 
grade. 


WENDISH LUTHERAN GROUP. This group 
is in the northernmost part of Yugoslavia, 
the district of Prekomurje in the province 
of Slovenia, bordering Austria and Hun- 
gary. It is the oldest Lutheran group in 
the country, dating back to the Refor- 
mation. Many South Slavs traveled to 
Germany to listen to Luther’s lectures and 
later became leaders for the Reformation 
among their compatriots. 

Just a few years after the Augsburg 
Confession had been proclaimed, the Lu- 
theran Church in the province of Slovenia 
was very strong. First religious books in 
the Slovenian language were published in 
the capital of Slovenia, Ljubljana. 

However, the Counter-Reformation 
conducted by Jesuits extinguished almost 
completely the teachings of the Reforma- 
tion. Forcible conversions and emigra- 
tions of the Protestants into Austria and 
Germany left the church in a weak posi- 
tion. Now this Wendish Lutheran group, 
although living in the midst of the Cath- 
olic majority, remains faithful. It num- 
bers about 35,000 and has 11 pastors in 
as many chief congregations with addi- 
tional preaching stations. A new con- 
gregation was organized recently in the 
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capital of Slovenia, Ljubljana. Member- 
ship in the local congregations ranges 
from 1,200 to as high as 4,500. 


LACK OF PASTORS in this province is 
the chief reason that a few old pastors 
who intended to go into well-deserved re- 
tirement had to remain in church work. 
One of these, 81 years old, writes, “I 
have to conduct church services sitting 
down. When the functions have to be 
conducted outside of the church, my peo- 
ple have to carry me to the carriage on 
account of severe attacks of rheumatism. 
Yet I cannot leave these good and loving 
people whom I have served for the past 
55 years, because there is none to take 
my place in a congregation of 2,500.” 

The finest Christian fellowship prevails 
here between the people and their pas- 
tors. People, although materially poor. 
are more than eager to support their pas- 
tors not only financially but with gifts in 
kind. According to the rules of the Com- 
mission for Religious Affairs in Ljubljana, 
the members have to bring these dona- 
tions to the church premises. No collec- 
tions are allowed outside of the church 
buildings. Pastors are giving religious in- 
struction not only in the chief congrega- 
tions but travel to outlying villages to 
instruct the youth. 


CROATIAN LUTHERAN GROUP. This 
group is scattered in Croatia proper, in- 
cluding Slavonia and the Adriatic coast. 
In the capital of Croatia, Zagreb, resided 
a bishop of the German Synod (Volks- 
deutsche) that before the last war had a 
membership of over 100,000. For their 
co-operation with occupying forces, a ma- 
jority left the country with their pastors. 
We find them now in refugee camps in 
Austria and Italy. The others by thou- 
sands were taken into “labor camps” in 
the eastern parts of Yugoslavia and are 
being slowly released. Their church prop- 
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erties have been taken over by the state 
as “alien properties.” These are being 
given back to the people when a sufficient 
number asks the government for places 
of worship. This group now numbers 
about 10,000. 

A Lutheran pastor in Zagreb acts as a- 
superintendent of this field and is assisted ~ 
by three ordained pastors and four lay 
readers. The Lutheran church in Rijeka 
(Fiume) includes several nationalities, = 
among them the Italian Waldensians. 
Some months ago a few more churches” 
were reopened and for lack of pastors.- 
he had to invite two Reformed pastors to 
assist him with the services. 


WHILE THE SLovaAK and Hungarian Lu- 
therans are living among the Orthodox 
majorities, the Croatian and Wendish 
groups conduct their work among Roman 
Catholic majorities. Ih Croatia especially. 
before the last war, Lutherans suffered 
much from the attacks of the officialdom 
of the powerful and wealthy Roman 
Church. At least this has now stopped. — 

The superintendent of this group 
writes: “While our church never enjoyed 
material wealth, the social reforms now 
taking place in our country are not affect- 
ing us adversely. We Protestants have to 
be grateful to the present government 
for putting us on the same level with the 
Roman Church by giving us the same 
rights and privileges she has. We have @ 
great opportunity in this province, since 
the officialdom of the Roman Church 
has been discredited for its un-Christiar 
deeds toward Orthodox people by con. 
ducting among them forced conversions te 
bring them into the Roman fold durin 
the war.” 


THE GREATEST NEED of the Lutherarm 
Church in Yugoslavia is for more pastors 
and church workers. At present there is 
no seminary for Protestant students. Ir 
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the past, pastors were trained in Hungary, 
Slovakia, Austria and some German uni- 
versities. Under the present political sit- 
uation, the government does not allow its 
citizens to study outside of the country. 

Lay readers are being trained by local 
pastors to help in the church work. Re- 
ligious literature, although in great de- 
mand, is lacking. Its importation from 
outside is not allowed. The Commission 
for Religious Affairs in Slovenia, how- 
ever, gave a permit to our office in Geneva 
to send 1,000 new Testaments to our 
Wendish group, and promised this group 
to approve publication of a church paper. 

There is a lack of clothing and shoes 
for our pastors, church workers and their 
families, whom we are trying to help. 
Since the pastors are rated as an “unpro- 
ductive class,” they are the last ones to 
have a chance to buy much-needed cloth- 
ing. On the other hand the prices are so 
high that their salaries do not permit them 
to buy. When shoes cost three to five 
thousand dinars ($60-$100), and a suit 
half of an annual salary it is easy to un- 
derstand the lack of these necessities 
among them. 

At present we have over 80 such in- 
dividuals, pastors, church workers, pas- 
tors’ widows and orphans, whom we are 
trying to supply with these goods. I have 


prepared over 400. individual “gift par- 
cels” for them and their families, and all 
of these have been received by them with 
deep appreciation that is difficult to trans- 
late into words. We put as a value upon 
each package an average of $30, but to 
them this value is many times greater. 

One pastor writes, “Your package just 
received is valued at eight months of my 
salary.” The others write that our parcels 
are real life-savers for them and their 
families. Without them, they state, they 
could not have continued much longer in 
their work. “Our people look up to us 
and we could not have gone to conduct 
services in ragged clothes and shoes with- 
out soles.” 

Lately we have begun to send med- 
icines and vitamins, as there are over 
300,000 tubercular children in the coun- 
try, as told to this writer by a Yugoslav 
government official here. Financial aid 
has also been extended to the amount of 
over $17,000 for all four groups, to sup- 
plement salaries of some pastors and to 
help the pastors’ widows and orphans. 

When we consider that there are over 
150,000 Lutherans in Yugoslavia who 
are faithfully clinging to their church, and 
that real opportunity exists for spreading 
the Gospel, then we must confess that we 
have not done enough. 


Ge 


“The ways of film censors in the United States have long been 
past finding out, but we cannot but believe that the story of the 
Massachusetts censor is manufactured. His ukase is said to have read: 
‘Eliminate scene showing man kicking girl. N.B. This elimination 
applies only to Sunday showings.’”—Ezxpository Times. 


Oliver Cromwell to his son: “You cannot find nor behold the face of 
God but in Christ, therefore labor to know God in Christ, which the 
scriptures make to be the sum of all, even life eternal, because true 
knowledge is not literal or speculative but inward, transforming the 
mind.” 
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THIS,PICTURE of Peter Muhlenberg in the pulpit at 
Woodstock, Virginia, is often published in Lutheran 
papers. It was on the cover of the souvenir booklet 
of the first United Lutheran Church convention in 
1918. It appears in a mural painting recently com- 
pleted at Muhlenberg College. Pastor Weiskotten 
thinks the church should take Peter Muhlenberg off 


the list of saints 


is Peter Muhlenberg 
Among the Prophets? 


By H. T. WEISKOTTEN 


EVERY TIME A WAR comes along, some- 
one who is terrified that the Lutheran 
church might be considered foreign, digs 
up the old story of Peter Muhlenberg. 
One Sunday, we are reminded, at the 
beginning of the American Revolution, 
Peter Muhlenberg preached his sermon 
as usual. At the close of the service he 
declared, “There is a time to pray and 
there is also a time to fight.” Then with 
a dramatic gesture he threw off his eccle- 
siastical robe. Standing in the chancel 
of the church arrayed in the uniform of a 
colonel of the Continental army, he called 
for recruits. 

That, we are informed, was good Amer- 
icanism and should guarantee the tradi- 
tional patriotism of the Lutheran Church 
in America. 

Perhaps it was good Americanism. But 
of all the times that story has been head- 
lined during the last two wars I have 

. failed to find anyone, who asked whether 
it was good Christianity. As far as the 


Dr. Weiskotten is pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a member of 
the ULC Board of Social Missions. 
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church is concerned, that ought to be the]! 
important question. Suppose we ask it 


THE NATURAL PLACE to begin would be 
to inquire what the Scriptural foundation) 
might be for that apparently apostolic 
pronouncement. 

As a matter of fact another Peter oncw 
gave expression to a very similiar senti: 
ment. Jesus had taken him and two) 
other disciples apart from the others wher| 
he went to the Garden of Gethsemane tc} 
pray. Of the purpose of those periodi:/| 
of prayer they were apparently quite 
ignorant, but of the sincerity and earnest 
ness of the prayer they had no doubt. 

Then, the time of prayer being ended 
Jesus led them out of the Garden with! 
those ominous words, “The hour is com: 
that the Son of Man is betrayed into th» 
hands of sinners. Come, let us be going. 
A few minutes later they found them 
selves confronted by the mob that hac| 
come to take him. AS Peter grasped thr 


to the dateake of Jesus with the ques:| 
tion, “Lord, shall we smite with the, 
sword?” 


Peter’s impetuous action said as clearly 

as if he had put it into words, “Master, 
| you prayed earnestly, but it doesn’t seem 
| to have done much good. Now we'll take 
| a hand.” He might just as well have said, 
| “There’s a time to pray and a time to 
| fight, and now is the time to fight.” 
But Jesus rebuked him: “Put up again 
| thy sword into its place. For all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” Far from having Gospel support, 
| Peter’s idea that there are times when 
fighting is a substitute for prayer is def- 
initely repudiated by Jesus himself. The 
_halo we Lutherans have painted over the 
head of Peter Muhlenberg is purely a 
| thing of earth—an honorary degree we 
have conferred upon him to help us ra- 
tionalize a position which can’t be de- 
| fended in the light of the Gospel. 

Instead of pointing with pride to our 
past support of the world’s strategy of 
coercion, we had better pray earnestly: 
God be merciful to us for our frequent 
abandonment of the Christian strategy of 
persuasion. 


Wuy THE Lutheran church should be 
so fond of the scene in Woodstock is dif- 
ficult to understand. The story of Peter 
Muhlenberg’s life clearly indicates that 
he wasn’t much of a theologian. His 
father wanted him to be a minister, but 
some professor figured he would make a 
better druggist and so shunted him off 
into that profession. Later he ran away 
and joined the army. 

Here his father interfered, had him re- 
leased from the army and sent him back 
to study for the ministry to which he was 
finally ordained. But apparently it didn’t 
take too well, for he never returned to the 
pulpit he left in such a dramatic manner 
in 1776. After the war he held various 
political positions, including several terms 
of service in the U.S. Congress. At any 
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rate, this minister who apparently never 
liked the ministry but preferred the army 
and statecraft is rated as a great authority 
on the interpretation of the Scriptures. 


HERE IS AN ASPECT of Christianity 
which the church had better rediscover. 
It is true that Jesus was always on the 
side of justice. But it is equally true that 
he never took sides in the national con- 
flicts between Jerusalem and Rome. For 
that fact, chiefly, his people repudiated 
him. 

Probably there were two reasons why 
Jesus did not take sides. One he himself 
gave when he said to Pilate, “My King- 
dom is not of this world.” The other rea- 
son, unquestionably, was that he could 
not remain on the side of justice if he 
took sides. For justice, in times of inter- 
national conflict, is only a relative term. 
Neither side pays much attention to it. 

So the church should learn something 
from the Gospel which it seems quite 
stubbornly to have ignored: If the church 
really wants to take its place beside Jesus 
on the side of justice, it cannot uphold 
the arms of Peter Muhlenberg. For didn’t 
Jesus say, right in the face of the greatest 
injustice the world has ever seen, “If my 
kingdom were of this world, then would 
my disciples fight”? You who have studied 
logic, follow that statement to its logical 
conclusion—“but my kingdom is not of 
this world, therefore my disciples do not 
fight.” Those words brand Peter Muh- 
lenberg’s declaration, “There is also a 
time to fight,” as quite contrary to the 
purpose of the Master. 


LET NO MAN, of course, interpret those 
words of Jesus to mean that his followers 
would do nothing. They left an unmis- 
takable record of what they would do to 
meet evil. They met it even as their Mas- 
ter met it, by the invincible force of an 
unyielding devotion to the truth. 
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To be sure, for a time this exposed 
them to the power of a ruthless tyranny 
which mowed them down even as it had 
hanged Jesus on a cross. But the mightiest 
force the world has ever known broke 
the power of that tyranny and gave the 
Christians the final victory. For the Ro- 
man world took note of an outstanding 
characteristic of these Christians—their 
devotion to their Lord and to each other. 
Realistically, love proved mightier than 
the sword. 


These Christians had believed the 
words of Jesus, “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.’ Never has the 
Christian church possessed a more surg- 
ing vitality than when it gave itself wholly 
to the influence of that divine force. 

The Lutheran church had better re- 
moye the unholy halo it has placed over 
that scene in the church in Woodstock, 
Virginia. It has no support in the New 
Testament. 


Do Something With Your Money 


By REGINALD E, DOZER 


Money can be converted into life. If we're not careful, the 


opposite happens. Our lives dry up into litle piles of dollar bills. 


EVERYONE KNOWS the old myth about 
King Midas who was given the magic 
power to turn everything he touched into 
gold. It was all right for a while. But 
when his own child became a metal 
statue under his hands, the power became 
intolerable and he cried out to be rid 
of it. 

Much of our human race today is like 
King Midas—particularly in America. 
We love gold. We hunger and thirst, not 
after righteousness but after money. | 
listened to a radio program one evening. 
A young woman said she would do any- 
thing for a thousand dollars. “Did you 
say anything?” asked the master of cere- 
monies. “I said anything,” replied the 
woman. The people laughed. But it 
wasn’t funny. : 

Too thany are doing anything these 


The Rev. Mr. Dozer is pastor of St. John's 
Church, McKeesport, Pennsylvania. 
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days for gold. Look at some of the lobby- 
ing in Washington, and what’s behind it. 
Look at the forces: which conspire to- 
gether to breed war. Look at what a lot 
of business is willing to do with human 
lives and personalities. Look at what 
multitudes of professing Christian men 
and women are doing with the ethics of 
Jesus, and their souls, and even the 
church. Because they crave the golden 
touch. 


“THE LOVE OF MONEY,” says the New 
Testament, “is the root of all evil.” But 
who cares about that? It’s made the butt 
of jokes. After all, what does the New 
Testament know about living in 1949 in 
America? “Beware of covetousness,” says 
Jesus. “A man’s life does not consist of 
the abundance of things he possesses.” 
But Jesus wasn’t practical. So covetous- 
ness is deliberately stimulated in most 


commercial advertising. You're told you 


must covet if you want to get anywhere 
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in life. So we encourage in our schools, 
homes and sometimes churches, the hun- 
ger for the golden touch. 

To what an amazing degree we have 
acquired it of late years. We can turn 
fields into money, forests, rivers, the air, 
the ore under the earth, time, sound, 
beauty, knowledge, music, deaths—and 
of course our brother men, whose worth 
is largely measured in terms of ability to 
labor that dividends on investments can 
be paid and profits increased in some- 
body’s pocketbook. 

Every new development of science, 


every new technological advancement 


seems to further increase our power to 
make more gold out of more things. 
That’s the magic of which this generation 
is so astonishingly possessed. 

But gold isn’t the most valuable thing 
in the world. There is something in- 
finitely more precious—life: the life we 
live in these bodies, in our minds and our 
souls. “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his soul” — 
himself—that which makes him what he 
is essentially as a child of God and a 


| brother to all his fellows? 


The old King Midas myth has its ter- 


_rible modern parallels. The golden touch 


is a perilous possession—a dangerous gift. 


In having it, again and again a man has 


killed that which matters most to him. 
Sometimes he doesn’t even know the 
murder has happened. But the tragedy 
is there. 


Dm You EVER READ Sir James Barrie's 
play, “The Will’? That illustrates it. A 


young couple come to a lawyer’s office to 


make a will. The husband insists, against 
his wife’s objections, that it’s a man’s 
duty. He has but a thousand dollars, and 
a salary of eight hundred. But he makes 
provision for two dependent relatives, 
with a small amount to go to a hospital. 
They sign their names and leave. The 
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lawyers smile. 

Twenty years pass and once more the 
husband and wife are in the same office, 
to make a will. The man is now worth 
one hundred thousand dollars. There is 
no mention made of dependent relatives 
or a hospital. The wife is the sole bene- 
ficiary. They conclude the business and 
depart, and the lawyers smile. 

Twenty more years go by and the man, 
aged now, comes to the lawyer’s office 
alone. He is Sir Philip Ross. His wife 
is dead, his only son killed in a brawl. 
He’s a millionaire and has come to make 
his will. Bitterly he directs the lawyers 
to make equal distribution of his estate 
among six men whose gold he has taken 
in the game of business. “With my 
curses,” he says, and goes. 


Jesus KNEW the peril of possessions— 
what the having of them—or just the 
aching wanting of them—could cost. He 
saw the havoc money plays with life, how 
it can snuff out the tenderness, love, pity, 
wonder, sense of brotherliness, sense of 
God—uniless it is mastered by something 
mightier than it is. 

One day a young man came to Jesus, 
and Jesus, looking on him, loved him. 
He wanted to know, this youth said, how 
to find the secret of real life. Jesus told 
him, You must put your possessions into 
the service of a great ideal. You must let 
that ideal control and use your posses- 
sions in the spirit of love and service. The 
record says that the young man went 
away sorrowful. He wasn’t willing to 
rise to that height where one’s gold is 
used for the sake of God and people. 
He wouldn’t turn things into lives and 
life. 

The business world thinks that the im- 
portant questions are: Can you make 
money? How much can you make? There 
are more important questions. Can you 
make your material possessions serve the 
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spiritual? Can you use your money under 
orders from God? Do you know how to 
turn gold into life, into men and women 
and little children, giving them new vi- 
sions, new faiths and hopes, a sense of 
God, a new understanding of the mean- 
ing and purpose of their lives in this 
God-blessed world? 

In the final act of John van Druten’s 
play, “I Remember Mama,” there is a 
suggestive scene where all the relatives 
of old Uncle Chris gather after his fu- 
neral to see what there may be for them 
in his will. He hadn’t been much of a 
pride to the family name while he was 
alive. No one had bothered with him 
very often. 

But now they are deeply concerned 
with the will, Then Mama comes and 
says there is no will, and no money either. 
But there is a notebook, and she will read 
something from it. “You know,” she says, 
“how Uncle Chris was lame, how he 
walked with a limp? It was his one 
thought . . . lame people. He would 
have liked to be a doctor to help them. 
Instead he helped them other ways. I 
read you the last page: ‘Joseph Spinelli. 
Four years old. Tubercular left leg. 
Three hundred thirty-seven dollars, eight- 
een cents. Walks now. Esta Jensen. 


Nine years old. Club foot. Two hundred 
seventeen dollars, fifty cents. Walks now. 
Arne Solfeldt. Nine years. Fractured 
kneecap. Four hundred forty-two dollars, 
sixteen cents.” At this point of ‘the 
reading the boy Arne walks into the yard 
where the group can see him. Mama 
continues speaking: “It doesn’t tell the 
end about Arnie. I like to write, ‘Walks 
now.’ ” 


CAN IT BE written of somebody in this 
world that because we have passed this 
way “He walks now”? Because, in true 
Christian stewardship of our possessions, 
whether large or small, motivated by 
love and gratitude, we put our money 
under the control of the spirit, it should 
be possible to say: 

Somebody in America walks as a finer 
Christian now. Somebody in India loves 
the Lord. Somebody in Germany has a 
new hope. Somebody in China lifts his 
face toward the skies. Somebody some- 
where is a citizen of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. 

Because we, by the grace of Christ our 
Lord, learned the greatest magic in the 
world, of turning our gold into life. What 
a day of opportunity this is for Americans 
to practice that magic. Christians should 
be masters in the art. 


WELCOME? 

Recently we attended a Lutheran church in a large city. We were 
ushered to a pew. We noticed the usual visitor’s card in the rack. We 
shook hands with the pastor at the door. 

My husband remarked as we left the church, “I do hope somebody 
speaks to the young couple who are signing the guest register.” 

We went to a near-by restaurant for our lunch. The proprietor 
greeted us as friends and immediately made us feel at home. The wait- 
ress was most cordial as she handed us the menu. 

“But,” you say, “they are in business. They want you to come again.” 
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God and Suffering 


By RUSSELL L. DICKS 


It is not God's will that we get into trouble. But God makes it 
possible for us to grow spiritually through meeting difficulties 


Most OF US are not prepared for suf- 
fering when it overtakes us, whether that 
suffering is physical pain, business re- 
verses, failure in love, or the death of a 
loved one. Religious people particularly 
think of themselves as privileged persons, 
so far as suffering is concerned. Ged will 
deliver, God will protect, is the theme 
of many of our hymns. 

When suffering overtakes us we think 
that God is punishing us, or that he has 
forgotten us, or that he has singled us out 
for special attention. After much suffer- 
ing we may come to the conclusion that 
there is no God! 

During the time of suffering none of 
these conclusions is helpful, unless it is 
the belief that God has singled us out for 
special attention, and this may lead to a 
feeling of spiritual superiority. 

Suffering has a place in living, and we 
should recognize it and prepare for it so 
that when it overtakes us we can turn it 
to creative ends. The purpose of this life, 
we believe, is to prepare us for greater 
life, for greater tasks, for greater creative 
responsibility as heirs and co-heirs with 
God. We are not only to struggle to turn 
back to God the souls entrusted to us as 
little tarnished as possible by the experi- 
ences of this life, as some seem to. be- 
lieve. We are creatures of infinite creature 
capacities, which God permits us to de- 
velop or to destroy. 


God is not a dictator. He does not 


Dr. Dicks is a member of the faculty of the 
Divinity School, Duke University. 
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force his will or his desire upon us. This 
attitude of divine permissiveness and in- 
finite patience is hard to understand. 
Failure to understand it has led some, 
who have limited imaginations, to claim 
that God does not exist at all. Others say, 
“If God can prevent suffering and does 
not, then he is more to be despised than 
a dictator of the most cruel sort!” 


HavE YOU EVER tried to imagine a 
world in which there would be no suffer- 
ing? I suppose most of us have indulged 
our imaginations in an hour of fancy 
when we created the perfect warld. I did 
one day and the result was quite surpris- 
ing. Here it is: 

One day I said to God, “I am sick of 
this world of sadness and destruction! 
Let me make a world wherein all things 
are perfect.” 

And God said, “Make a world that is 
perfect, and I will learn from you.” And 
God gave me the power of creation and 
went away. 

And I made a world wherein all things 
were perfect and beautiful to behold. I 
made a world that was free from poverty 
and where every person had whatever he 
needed. I made cities that were great 
and beautiful, and countrysides that were 
free from the wild things of destruction. 

I made a world that was filled with 
abundance, and my people were free from 
envy and contention. No man rose up 
against his neighbor, for no man coveted 
another man’s house, nor his fields, nor 
his wife, nor his daughter. And no woman 
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coveted another’s husband, nor sweet- 
heart, nor beauty, nor talent, for every 
woman’s desires were as completely ful- 
filled as her neighbor’s. 

And no child contended with another, 
for every child’s home was perfect. And 
no child failed at anything for none pro- 
voked his fellows, nor his teachers, nor 
his parents. And no employer contended 
with his employee and no employee with 
his employer, for all were just and con- 
siderate one with the other. Every em- 
ployer paid an honorable wage. Every 
employee did a just amount of work. 

And no passenger contended with any 
streetcar conductor or bus driver, for 
every passenger knew just where he was 
going and none provoked the conductor 
with foolish questions. There were no 
foolish questions in my world, for every- 
one knew everything. 

It was a perfect world. There were no 
storms, floods, cyclones, destruction. The 
earth was abundant, and the seasons came 
with regularity. There were no physicians 
or nurses, for no one was ever ill or even 
died. There were no lawyers or judges, 
for no one ever disputed with another. 
There were no newspapers or magazines, 
for nothing unusual ever happened. No 
one needed to advertise, for no one 
needed anything. No one needed enter- 
tainment, or knowledge; these they al- 
ready had. There were no builders, nor 
those who care for cities and farms; there 
were no gardeners, for the entire coun- 
tryside was like a lovely park. /t was a 
perfect world! 


AND AS I SAT contemplating my world 
one day, God stood beside me. He said, 
“You have made a perfect world. It is 
lovely.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I have made a perfect 
world. Behold it!” 

God said, “You’ve made lovely fields 
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and countrysides and beautiful cities.” 

I said, “Yes, I have made them, and 
they are perfect.” 

God said, ‘“‘Where are your people? I 
hear not their laughter, or their cries, 
their curses, or their prayers.” 

I said, ““Come and see! You don’t hear 
their curses or their prayers for they don’t 
contend with one another. You don’t hear 
their cries, for they do not die. They do 
not fear the storms nor seasons. They 
have no fears!” 

And God walked with me through the 
country and the cities and the homes, and 
‘he said, “Your people do not smile. Your 
children do not laugh or cry.” 

I said, “They do not cry because they 
are not hurt.” 

God said, “They do not smile...” 

I said, “No, they do not smile. They do 
not know either joy or sorrow.” And I 
hung my head. 

God said, “They have no souls.” 

I said, “No .. . they have no souls... . 
They are as dead bodies only.” 

And God said, “Is that perfect?” 

And I said, “It is a tragic world—more 
sad than suffering and hurt.” 


THE APOSTLE PauL knew something 
about suffering. In his great letter to the 
Philippians we find him writing in an 
autobiographical manner, “I am_ in- 
structed both through joy and through 
suffering.” He writes, “I know how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound: 
everywhere and in all things I am in- 
structed both to be full and to be hungry, 
both to abound and to suffer need” (Phil. 
4:12). 

He makes no claim that he had learned 
only through suffering. If so we would 
have judged him mentally unbalanced. 
He speaks also of learning through joy., 
but he does claim that he had learned! 
much through suffering. 
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He knew whereof he spoke when he 
talked about this. These words are be- 
lieved to have been written from prison 
shortly before the apostle’s death in 
Rome. Before that Paul had been stoned 
and left beside the road for dead. He had 
been shipwrecked, arrested, and beaten 
in controversy with his friends. 

And he had suffered the soul-shattering 
experience of changing his religious con- 
victions. 
persecutor of the Christians and of Christ 
to become the foremost follower of the 
Nazarane. That change in Paul repre- 
sented no small amount of suffering, per- 
haps the greatest. And yet near the end 
of his life he is saying to his followers, “I 
know how to be happy and I know how to 
be sad. But in all things, both in happi- 
ness and sorrow, I have learned lessons.” 

This is the. kind of wisdom that is 
uttered only by one who has lived a full 
and hectic life, exposed to the cold winds 
of January and the stormy blasts of Sep- 
It is the kind of wisdom that 
comes from one who has reached Decem- 
ber and has no regretful yearning for the 
long past romances of June with their 
fancy and vigor. 


THIS ATTITUDE, which the Apostle Paul 
had gained, is one which we would do 
well to ponder. He is telling-us that we 
may learn lessons from misfortune as well 
as good fortune. From suffering may 
come a depth of understanding, a well- 
being which stems from good fortune. 

A 16-year-old boy once told me of a 
trip to the healing shrine of St. Anne de 
Beaupre in Quebec. At the time we talked 
the boy could not walk a step because 
of an early injury, and the physicians 
held no hope of his ever being able to 
walk. Of his trip to the shrine he said, 


| “I was greatly blessed. It was the grand- 


est experience of my life. I would not 
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He had turned from being a 


have missed it for anything in the world. 
It didn’t improve my legs any. [ still 
cannot walk, but spiritually I am better! 
My outlook is different.” 

He was saying he had overcome his 
handicap. He could not walk but that 
was no longer a problem. Not only was 
his spirit as good as it was before he be- 
came ill. It was far better. “I know how 
to be abased—in all things I am in- 
structed.” 


THERE IS AN OLD SAYING, “Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth:” I do not 
believe that. There is another belief com- 
monly held to the effect that only those 
who can endure suffering are sent suffer- 
ing: I do not believe that either. One of 
the most commonly held beliefs is that 
one dies when his time comes: that above 
all else I do not believe. Because I do 
not believe God decides when each of us 
should die, nor does he manipulate the 
specific circumstances under which we 
die. 

I do not pray, “Thy will be done” 
when as a minister I stand beside sick 
people. After such a prayer, if death 
should follow, the family may blame God 
for it. They say to themselves, “Yes, God 
killed him and the minister said it was 
all right for him to do it.” On the other 
hand, if the sick person recovers they 
believe the doctor was responsible for the 
recovery. It seldom occurs to us that 
God was trying as hard as the doctor was 
to bring about the recovery. 

It is said that “the purpose of life is to 
glorify God.” We glorify him by becom- 
ing mature creatures who are capable of 
communing with him and of joining with 
him in the creative process. We need 
shadows as well as sunshine for this de- 
velopment. God does not sentence us to 
suffer, but he teaches us to gain strength 
from our dark days. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Jewish partner? 

QuesTION: During the past year I’ve at- 
tended a number of social functions with a 
fine young man who is of the Jewish faith. 
We enjoy each other’s company very much 
and have become good friends. For seven 
months he did not call. Several weeks ago, 
however, he returned and explained that his 
absence was due to the fact he realized that 
he liked me more than he should. 

Although he doesn’t practice his religion, 
he feels that out of respect for his parents 
and other relatives he will have to marry 
someone of his own faith if he marries any- 
one. He has promised that we will always 
be good friends, that we ‘will not say good- 
bye, but I am afraid I'll never see him 
again. 

A few years ago a similar thing happened 
when I was going with a Catholic boy. I 
lost him when I said I expected always to be 
a Lutheran, The pattern is repeating itself. 
Now that I am in the middle twenties I find 
it difficult to reason with myself that every- 
thing works out for the best. 

I was really fond of this young man and 
I should like to go out with him again. 
Shall I humble myself and call him up in 
order that our friendship may continue? 
Shall I try to overcome the obstacle of creed 
and bring him to Christ? That, of course, 
would make him an outcast in the eyes of 
his family. Is that too much to ask him to 
sacrifice? I realize that by doing this I would 
lose a number of my friends and shock my 
relatives. 

My concern is increased by the fact that 
this midwest community is different from 
many others in that it has more women than 
men. 


Reply: One’s deep-lying love concerns 
take hold of one’s whole being as few 
personal interests can. But in the interest 
of one’s own well-being and that of others 
we have to try to look at even such mat- 
ters in a calm objective way. 

You have been unfortunate, in a sense, 
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in having heart affairs with men whose 
religions are so different from your own. 
No matter what we would like to think, 
religious feelings go very deep, are not 
easily compromised, and differences in 
them may become the source of much 
trouble. 

You are still young and many oppor- 
tunities probably lie before you. You had 
better let the affair with the young man — 
fade out. Phoning him or writing him 
would be all right if there were a good 
possibility of a really compatible partner- 
‘ship there. But there are such great dif- 
ferences in the Jewish manner of life, as 
well as the religion, that to try to win him 
would be paying a very high price for a 
romance of doubtful value. After all, you 
want a harmonious, happy, successful 
marriage, and I believe it will come to you 
if you are not too hasty. 

Put both romances behind you, recog- 
nize the grave hindrances in both cases, 
and make a new start. Try to meet Prot- 
estant men in church, Sunday school, 
clubs, and other respectable places where 
the two sexes associate with one another. 
This may seem hard right now, but in 
time it will probably repay you very well. 

Happiness in marriage is based largely 
on having many things in common. Even 
under favorable conditions the stresses of 
married life prove too taxing for some 
people; additional sources of disagree- 
ment ‘would work toward greater dishar- 
mony. Get started toward the right sort 
of goal. Then work and pray for success. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 


Letters regarding problems to be considerec 
on this page may be mailed to Dr. Rudisil” 
at 1228 Spruce st., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Let- 
ters will be edited to conceal identity of the 
authors. Dr. Rudisill is an associate secre- 
tary of the ULC Parish and Church Schoo: 
Board, in the field of adult education. He 
was formerly president of Thiel College. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... A STUDY OF. THE PSALMS 


PSALM 31 
By JOHN SCHMDIT 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN says of this 
psalm that it resembles an April day in 
its contrasting moods. After a calm be- 
ginning that recalls past evidences of 
God’s mercy, the tragedy of the present 
overwhelms the poet. At the end the 
sunlight of confident faith breaks forth 
again, leaving the psalmist surprised at 
his own faintheartedness. 

Ancient tradition ascribes the psalm to 
David and links it with his experiences 
in the wilderness of Maon (I ‘Samuel 23). 
There are many close parallels to the lan- 
guage of this psalm in Jeremiah. While 
we cannot be certain as to who borrowed 
from whom, it it clear that the prophet 
often borrowed material from others and 
that is likely to be the case here also. 


THE POEM BEGINS with the common- 
places of prayer—a plea for deliverance 
and guidance—for it speaks out of that 
need which is universal in man. For- 
tunately God never wearies of hearing his 
children express their essentially unchang- 
ing needs in their prayers to him. 

A man who has taken refuge in God 
may well hope not to be disappointed by 
finding that refuge inadequate. It is be- 

“cause of God’s nature (“thy righteous- 
ness”) that he is sure of deliverance. Such 
a God must bow low to hear the feeble 
cry of the humblest suppliant. He must 
become for him a mountain stronghold, 
an invincible fortress. 

With the logic of believing prayer the 
poet continues that his prayer must be 
answered in order that God might prove 
himself to be what his follower knows him 
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to be. So, in verse 3, his prayer becomes 
an expression of trust, rather than a peti- 
tion. God’s revealed character is security 
for the guidance and help that is sought. 


As IN OTHER PSALMS, the enemies of 
the poet are compared with hunters who 
skillfully conceal the nets in which they 
hope to trap birds. Yet the psalmist is 
sure that, even though he might fall into 
such a trap, God will set him free. God 
is his security. 

His life has been deposited, as a pre- 
cious treasure, into the strong hand of 
God. It is easy to understand why this 
confident word should have become the 
bedtime prayer of Hebrew children and 
why it came to the lips of our Lord on the 
cross (Luke 23:46). Numerous men and 
women, including Huss and Luther, have 
repeated them as they stood at death’s 
door. But they are too great to be re- 
stricted to the final moment. All of life 
may be safely deposited with him, as the 
psalmist knew... 

As in other psalms we find past ex- 
perience underscoring revelation: “Thou 
hast redeemed me.” Trust is easier if we - 
can remember past mercies, for God is 
the “God of truth.” He is always true to 
himself and therefore wholly dependable. 


TRUST IN HIM requires the rejection of 
all false gods (called “vanities” because 
they are but empty imaginings—Jer. 8: 
19). Believers cannot enjoy sympathetic 
fellowship with pagans. Then only can 
they “be glad and rejoice in (his) mercy.” 
God “knows” (recognizes ahd assists) 
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his own. He sets them free from bondage 
and gives them room to act in freedom. 

But the recollection of past mercies 
makes the present seem even more dismal 
(verses 9-14). He is like a man stricken 
with a deadly illness. His strength is gone. 
His eyes have lost their sparkle. In the 
Hebrew text (as in our translation) “in- 
iquity” is acknowledged to be the cause 
of his physical pain. However the Greek 
version reads “affliction,” which seems 
better to fit the context. 

He is avoided as one punished by God, 
scoffed at and humiliated. Neighbors, 
acquaintances and even those who come 
into casual contact with him avoid him 
that they should not come to share his 
misfortune. Even his friends, having 
neither concern nor sympathy, put him 
out of their minds as though he were 
dead. He is discarded like a bit of broken 
pottery. This selfishness of human na- 
ture, even in friends, shocked him—as it 
does us. 

Jeremiah too (20:10, and 9:19, 18:20) 
knew the sly whispering plots of enemies, 
but he knew also their comparative weak- 
ness. When men turn from him, he turns 
to God. This is always the best thing 
trouble can do for us. All of life, threat- 
ened though it may be, is in God’s hand. 
In this divine friendship the words of the 
benediction (Numbers 6:25) become a 
reality (verse 16). 


THE PRAYER of verse | is repeated with 
new confidence. Praying lips shall be 
opened in praise, but the lying lips of his 
enemies will be silenced. God is an inex- 
haustible treasure for all who take refuge 
in him, for all who confess openly “before 
the sons of men” the faith of their hearts. 

The “presence” of God is the true 
shelter of his people. No darkness of evil 
can enter the light of God’s presence. 

Amazement overwhelms him as he con- 


‘siders God’s lovingkindness. He is as safe 
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as if in a strongly fortified city, where his 
enemies cannot destroy him. And all this 
in spite of his lack of faith! Now he is 
ashamed of his fearful doubts. Now he 
confesses his weakness and contrasts it 
with the steadfast grace of God. 

His poem concludes with an exhorta- 
tion to “all ye his saints,” for all believers 
face similar troubles and are afflicted with 
similar faithlessness. They need to be re- 
minded that their security rests in a 
mighty God (compare Luther’s explana- 
tion of the Third Article of the Creed). 
And they need to know the necessary 
complement of that triumph, the certain 
judgment of those who are arrogant and 
wicked. 

He universalizes his own experience 
and wants a great chorus to echo its tri- 
umphant solo: “Be of good courage and | 
he will strengthen your heart, all ye that 
hope in the Lord.” 


A baby struggling to be free of the womb reaches a crisis where he, 
not the mother, has to do the breathing. To encourage the lungs to 
make this radical new adjustment the physician gives the baby a 
severe quick slap. This is the baby’s chance. Without it there might 


be no ensuing growth. 


¥ 


Autan A. Hunter, The Audacity of Faith, Harper 
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BOOKS 


What Does Life Mean? 


The Philosophy of Civilization. By Albert Schweitzer. Macmillan, 347 


pages, $5, 


What is the meaning of my life and of the society in which I live? What do 1 want to 
do in the world, and what do I hope to get from it? What is my duty? To produce a world- 
view that can answer these fundamental questions, says Dr. Schweitzer, is the greatest of 


the tasks of the human spirit. 


He starts with that mysterious “will-to-live” which he sees in himself and in all other 


living things. It is our duty to do everything 
we can to promote and perfect life, and 
nothing to hamper or destroy it. Schweitzer’s 
“will-to-live” does not lead him to ruthless 
self-assertion but to reverence the same will 
in others, including animals and plants, This 
“reverence for life” is his philosophy of 
civilization. 

Civilization, he says, “is progress, material 
and spiritual progress, on the part of in- 
dividuals as of the mass.” Material progress 
consists in the supremacy of reason over the 
forces of nature. But material progress 
brings also disadvantages which tend toward 
-a barbarism far more terrible than the bar- 
barism between uncivilized men. Therefore 
the man who reverences life will devote him- 
self first to spiritual progress, which consists 
in the supremacy of reason over human 
dispositions, and is far more difficult than 
material progress. 

Spiritual progress requires both the in- 
dividual and the society in which he lives 
to will and to act for the material and spir- 
itual good of the whole and of the indi- 
viduals who compose it. This is ethics, and 
ethical progress is the essence and aim of 
civilization. 

“Ethics is the activity of man directed to 
secure the inner perfection of his own per- 
sonality.” If a man has a pessimistic world- 
view he will strive for his own inner free- 
dom by spiritual withdrawal from the world. 
But the optimist will affirm the world and 
labor to perfect all other life as well as his 
own. Thus optimism and ethics become 
partners in producing civilization. Optimism 
supplies confidence that the world process 
has a spiritual aim and that the improve- 
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ment of society will promote the perfection 
of the individual. This is the aim of civ- 
ilization, and ethics develops man’s purpose 
to accomplish it. A satisfactory world-view 
must begin with this inner purpose rather 
than speculation about the meaning of the 
world outside of us. 

Dr. Schweitzer has been working on this 
Philosophy of Civilization since 1900. The 
present volume is the first American edi- 
tion. It consists of C. T. Campion’s trans- 
lation (1923) of Parts One and Two, which 
are based on the Dale Memorial Lectures 
delivered by Dr. Schweitzer at Mansfield 
College, Oxford, shortly after the first World 
War. Part One describes the decay of civ- 
ilization and the difficulties of restoring it. 
Part Two deals with the relation between 
civilization and ethics. In it Dr. Schweitzer 
states and criticizes the views of the prin- 
cipal philosophers from Socrates to Berg- 
son from the point of view of his own phi- 
losophy of reverence for life. He tells why 
he thinks they are inadequate and what ele- 
ments in them he considers usable in con- 
structing a more satisfying view. 

This is no armchair philosophy. In his 
preface to the first English edition, Dr. 
Schweitzer writes: “That over which I have 
toiled since 1900 has been finally ripened in 
the stillness of the primeval forest of Equa- 
torial Africa.” Now, 26 years later, he is 
devoting what small leisure his forest hos- 
pital in Lambarene affords to completing 
this work. Part Three will be entitled “The 
World-View of Reverence for Life,” and 
Part Four will discuss “The Civilized State.” 

Presumably these concluding volumes will 
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take agcount of the criticisms of the present 
work by other philosophers and theologians, 
particularly of his estimate of the effect of 
the expectation of the near end of the world 
upon the attitude of Jesus toward civiliza- 
tion. But whatever modifications are re- 
quired by the new knowledge of science and 
the further complications of the human sit- 
uation during the past quarter-century, we 
may be sure that a philosophy based on 
reverence for life which is inspired by the 
love of God as revealed in Christ is being 
built on the solid rock of reality. Duty 
seen in this light and faithfully discharged 
is, as Dr. Schweitzer said this summer at 
Aspen, “the most important thing in the 
world.” Without this sense of duty no hu- 
man right can ever be made secure. 
RAYMOND T. STAMM 


Sermons to Read 


No Coward Soul. By David A. MacLennan. 
Oxford University Press. 244 pages. $3. 

This book, another volume of sermons, is 
written by Dr. David A. MacLennan with a 
foreword by Lloyd C. Douglas. The sermons 
run the whole range of the Christian life 
from “The Divine Springtime,” an Easter 
sermon, to sermons on such subjects as 
“Courtesy” and “Family Life.” 

Not all sermons make good reading. These 
do. And they have a relevance to our times 
which commends them to the thoughtful 
Christian of today. The author knows the 
confusion of the contemporary mind and its 
hopelessness, and points his discourses right 
into the midst of it. 

His aim is to whet our courage and send 
us to God’s infinite resources of strength for 
the help we need to live as Christians in this 
turbulent world. A buoyant hope and an 
indomitable spirit breathe through his lines. 

These sermons once preached by Dr. Mac- 
Lennan to his Toronto congregation are 
worthy of a place in the library of both 
clergy and laity. The prayer with which 
each sermon closes is of high quality and en- 
hances the value of the book. 

Columbia, S.C. Cart A. HoneEycutr 
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For Worship Programs 


Enriching Worship. A. J. William Myers, ec- 
itor and compiler. Harper. 398 pages. $3.50. 

The limited budget of the average church 
worker makes it necessary for him to be 
very selective in his choice of books to buy 
and to own. Is the book usable? Is it prac- 
ticable? are pertinent questions. The re- 
viewer suggests that Enriching Worship is 
one of those books. 

To put this book to a test, the reviewer 
gave it to a parish worker in a large con-. 
gregation of the North Carolina Synod and 
asked her to use it. Her candid opinion, at 
the end of an eight-week period, was a 
whole-hearted “very good”! 

The volume is intended for the person 
responsible for worship programs in Sunday 
school, young folk gatherings, missionary 
groups, or other church functions. The busy 
pastor can find here many a gem, pithy say- 
ing, or short prayer for use in and outside 
the pulpit. 

In five principal divisions are found five 
kinds of worship materials: poetry, psalms, 
prose, prayers and aphorisms. Then follow 
exhaustive indexes by author and first line 
which allow the reader to find what he needs 
with a minimum of paging. 

All too often collections such as these 
stress the sentimental at the expense of the 
devotional. Here again Enriching Worship is 
above average. It seems to strike a happy 
and sane balance and permits a choice off 
what best suits the present need or occasion 
Nor does the use of its material exclude the: 
possibility of employing one’s own ideas 
creatively. 

The strength of the volume lies in the 
first section which offers an extensive anc 
excellent variety of excerpts of our literatu 
that is rich in Christian spirit and content 
If you are one of those who have voiced th 
need for richer worship materials, for a dif 
ferent and fresh approach, for a poem or # 
short. prose selection that would expres: 
precisely a given thought, mood or petitiors 
Enriching Worship may be your book. 

Hickory, N.C. WALTER T. Nau 


The Luthera: 


LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


School after school 
Sir: 

In the Oct. 26 issue it is stated that Ro- 
man Catholics of Philadelphia and vicinity 
are establishing weekday classes in religion 
after regular school hours. 

L think this is as it should be. I have little 
sympathy with our Protestant brethren who 
spend money on suits in court to prevent 
the Catholics from teaching their religious 
doctrines in the public schools, and then turn 
around and spend more money to have the 
privilege of doing the same thing themselves. 
It is not logical nor is it in accordance with 
Christian charity. 

We have from three o’clock or half-past 
three in the afternoon, and ALL DAY SATURDAY 
as well as our Sunday services to teach our 
children their religious duties and our doc- 
trines. 1 cannot understand why anyone 
should try to insist on even “released time” 
during school hours for that purpose. If 
the children will not hear Moses and the 
Prophets and Jesus and his apostles in hours 
after school, neither will they hear them in 
“released time.” 

Wexford, Pa. THOMAS L. SHEAFER 
What! Sheen? 

Sr: 

In the Nov. 2 of THE LUTHERAN you 
quoted Msgr. Fulton Sheen’s statement— 
“On the last day, when we go before God for 
judgment we shall hear Him say the most 
consoling words of all, and the pledge of 
our eternal salvation, ‘ve heard my mother 
speak of you.’ ” 

This is heresy on three counts! (1) Christ 
alone is the pledge of our salvation, not the 
Virgin Mary or any saint, no matter what 
they say or don’t say. (2) There is no 
heavenly red-tape. Christ alone is our 
Mediator. We need no one else to intercede 
for us. (3) Knowing Roman teaching—this 
statement implies salvation by works, since 
the cause for Mary speaking is my good 
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works. Luther, I fear, would call this 

idolatrous, and rightly so. How did this get 

past you? PAuL MANRODT 
Capitol Heights, Md. 


SIRV, 

I can scarcely believe my eyes, but there 
it is, on page 27 (Noy. 2), the quotation 
from Msgr. Sheen. Why is that in THE 
LUTHERAN? Mrs. EDWIN BRACHER 

Seattle, Wash. 


Pastor Manrodt and Mrs, Bracher were 
two among a dozen who asked about that. 
The Sheen statement struck us as an amaz- 
ing sample of how far Roman Catholics can 
get away from Scripture. It ought to make 
us more grateful for Martin Luther. 


More reviews 
SiR: 

You asked for comments on the book 
review section of THe LUTHERAN. I could 


‘only ask for a larger section, if possible. 


Stoystown, Pa, JOHN D. FOERSTER 


SIR: 

I always read the book reviews and am 
interested even in the ones on books intended 
for the clergy. Wouldn’t your readers be 
interested in more reviews of religious books 
for children? MARIAN SCHROETHER 

Waukegan, Ill. 


Should dress the part 
Sir: 

After reading in THE LUTHERAN about 
the pastor who was mistaken for an insur- 
ance man (inside cover story, Sept. 21), I 
could not escape the conclusion that, had 
the pastor been dressed in clerical garb, it 
would have been very unlikely that his call- 
ing could have been mistaken for any other. 

This article prompts me to say that many 
of us Lutherans deplore the tendency mani- 
fest by some of our pastors to dress like 
college boys, and would prefer to see them 
wear the conventional clerical dress when 
appearing in public, unless, perhaps, on 
strictly informal occasions. 

NorMAN W. HENNINGER 

Shamokin, Pa. 
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OHIO SYNOD LAYMEN RECOGNIZED 


. .. aggregate of 66 years service 


Laymen Honored 
Two Magnolia (Ohio) 


laymen were recently hon- 
ored when fellow members 
of Trinity Church dedicated 
hymnboards in the church. 

The men are S. B. Weaver, 
a member of the church 
council since 1913, during 
which time he has also been 
secretary of the congrega- 
tion, and has served many 
terms as superintendent of 
the Sunday school; and Dr. 
George C. Woods, for 30 
years teacher in the men’s 
Bible class, superintendent 
of the Sunday school and a 
member of the church coun- 
cil and choir. 

The hymnboards were 
presented during a special 
105th anniversary service at 
which Dr. Amos John 
Traver, Hamma Divinity 
School professor, spoke. 

Pictured following the 
ceremony (see cut above) 
are. ‘Dr. Traver. (left), Dr. 
Wood, Mr. Weaver, and Pas- 
tor Gerald G. North. 


Lighthouse Pastor 

Living in the parsonage 
may mean light housekeep- 
ing for many a pastor’s fam- 
ily, with the exception of the 
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one of Pastor Robert W. 
Girod, of Bailéys Harbor, 
Wis. For them, it’s light- 
house keeping on a 24-hour 
basis! 

Pastor Girod and his wife 
came to their “lighthouse” 
parsonage in 1944 fresh 
from Northwestern Semi- 
nary. Years ago (1931) 
when there was a parsonage 
shortage in the community, 
negotiations were conducted 
with the U.S. Lighthouse 
Service for a lease on a light- 
house. Arrangements were 
made so that the pastor ob- 
tained the use of the govern- 
ment structure, the govern- 
ment received the promise of 
the pastor’s help in main- 
taining the lights. 

Of course, the lights /no 
longer operate on kerosene. 
But the reflectors for the 
electric lights must be pol- 
ished daily, and the multi- 
watt bulbs. checked fre- 
quently. If power failure 
dims the lamp, the pastor is 
responsible for converting 
to kerosene for the time 
electricity is unavailable. 

Last winter, during a ter- 
rific storm, the lights did fail 
while a fishing boat was at- 


tempting to make harbor. 
Pastor Girod admits he had 
a hectic time, but success- 
fully converted in time for 
the schooner to arrive safely 
in his port. 

The lighthouse is not the 
usual cylindrical tower, looks 
much like a country school 
house, the light replacing the 
school bell (see eut page 41). 


ULCA Wedding 


Two persons, prominent 
in their respective fields of 
the United Lutheran Church 
in America, will become 
“one” the day after Thanks- 
giving. 

The Rev. W. Carl Satre, 
pastor of Augsburg Church, 
Toledo, Ohio, will step up 
to the altar of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Yonkers, 
N. Y., to say I do’s with 
Miss Dorothy Drewes, treas- 
urer of the ULC Women’s | 
Missionary Society. | 


PASTOR GIROD 
.. . keeper of lights 


The Lutherars 


Altoona MIRROR photo 
SISTER LOUISE 


. westward bound 


Performing the ceremony 
in the bride’s home church 
will be her brother-in-law, 
-ULCA President Franklin 
Clark Fry, assisted by Pas- 
tor Paul M. Young, Jr. At- 
tendants at the wedding will 
be Pastor Satre’s daughter 
and son, Mary and Carl. 

Following a reception at 
the Fry home in New 
Rochelle immediately after 
the ceremony, the couple 
leave on a wedding trip, af- 
ter which they will be “at 
home” at 1319 Rollins Road, 
Toledo. 


Philly to Johnstown 


Sister Louise Clare 
Schultz, Baltimore Mother- 
house graduate who has been 
serving the Lutheran Settle- 
ment House in Philadelphia, 
has accepted appointment to 
Trinity Church, Johnstown, 
Pa. (see cut above). 

She will assist Pastor 
Harold Rowe in parish vis- 
itation, office work, and help 
with the congregation’s pro- 
gram of religious education. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Nominated for the longest sermon title of the year: 
“The Agonized Appeal of the Disciples to the Dormant 
Christ on the Convulsive Sea,” preached in a non- 
ULCA-but-Lutheran Church in Jersey. 


The following is quoted verbatim from a recent 
issue of the Stewardship Exchange of the Northern 
Baptist convention: "A correction: the price of 
"Get Thee Behind Me Satan,’ quoted in our last 
issue as ten cents should have been twenty-five." 
Even the price of righteous living is going up! 

En route to a new mission field, Pastor Homer 
Berner, home mission developer for the Board of 
American Missions, dropped into an evening service 
at St. James’ Church, Portland, Ore., discovered that 
the stewardship film Like a Mighty Army was being 
shown. Following the viewing, he was introduced to 
the congregation. The movie had so stirred them that 
when members found out about his work, they turned 
over the entire offering for mission development on 
the Oregon coast. “Quick results from a stewardship 
message,” commented Pastor Berner. 


Dr. Henry Cornehlsen, Jr., pastor of St. John's 
Church, Easton, Pa., reports an unusual experience 
this summer. When he requested permission to 
speak to a conference of students from colleges 
and seminaries in the Russian Zone of Germany, 
the Russian authorities agreed only on condition 
that an equal number of avowed atheists and com- 
munists would be permitted to attend also. This 
was done; Dr. Cornehlsen spoke, therefore, to 300— 
half of them Christian, the remainder atheists. 


“If we examine our giving, we will find we are not 
even tipping the Lord! Placing a 25-cent or 50-cent 
piece on the church offering plate can hardly be con- 
sidered for most persons a gift made to God. It’s a 
tip!” Words of a prominent layman of the Church of 
England in Canada, L. C. Eames, of Hamilton, Ont., 
also a member of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement! 


For nearly a century, boys and girls have been 
going to segregated high schools in Louisville, Ky. 
Last month, when coeducation became a front- 
page issue, one of the persons responsible for ad- 
vocating a plan to bring the young people together 
in senior high schools by 1950 was ULCA Pastor 
Roger Imhoff, pastor of Fenner Memorial Church. 


WELFARE 


MISS KORSCHUM 
. . aged six 


Polish DP 


One of the newest children 
enrolled in the Saddle River 
(N. J.) public schools is 
Elizabeth Korschum, Polish- 
Ukranian war orphan, 
brought to the United States 
through the National Lu- 
theran Council and placed 
under the care of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Association 
of New Jersey. 

Six years of age, Elizabeth 
is making her home with the 
Fred Spauldings, of Saddle 
River, members of Zion 
Church. Originally found in 
a German orphanage suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, the 
youngster became attached 
to the Spauldings during her 
first weekend visit recently, 


Wilma and August Pikkoja 
(right), Estonian DPs, share tea 
with their new hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Loyal Miller and. Pastor 
James Fisher, at New Philadel- 
phia, Ohio. The Pikkojas are 
the first of two DP couples to 
arrive in the parish 


may become their adopted 
daughter. 


Base of Operation 
Vicksburg Hospital, Vicks- 


burg, Miss., has been ded- 
icated (Nov. 13) as a Lu- 
theran institution sponsored 
by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League (Missouri Synod). 
Dr. Walter A. Maier, of Lu- 
theran Hour fame, spoke. 

The hospital was donated 
to the laymen’s organization 
by three Vicksburg doctors 
—a Presbyterian, a Baptist, 
and a Methodist. All three 
men will remain on the staff 
of the hospital, which spe- 
cializes in the care of spastic 
cases and polio victims, also 
conducts a cancer clinic. 

The medical men said they 
had selected the Missouri 
Lutheran Church as_ re- 
cipient of their gift because 
of its “well-defined program 
of missionary expansion .. . 
the clinic, the hospital and 
the Lutheran Church (Mis- 
souri Synod) can work hand 
in hand giving the best of 
spiritual and medical care, 
not only to the 35,000 in- 
habitants of Vicksburg, but 
to the more than 2,000,000 
in Mississippi, half of whom 
are Negro.” 


Included in the propert 
is a four-story, 100-bed un 
valued at $750,000. Plan 
call for a new $2,000,00 
supplementary plant. 

Currently, there is no Lu 
theran Church in Vicksburs 
Through the hospital, th 
Missouri Synod will inaug 
urate extensive mission et 
forts throughout Mississipp 
using it as base of oper 
tions. First step is the call 
ing of a Lutheran ministe 
as chaplain for the hospita 
He will also do explorator 
work for the mission boarc 


New Welfare Group 

A new welfare organizz 
tion, the Iowa Council ¢ 
Lutheran Charities, has bee 
organized with represent 
tives of 10 Lutheran bodie 
11 Lutheran agencies. 

Purpose is to “co-ordinat 
mutual helpfulness and c« 
operation among the men 
ber agencies in the buile 
ing and strengthening ¢ 
adequate church social we 
fare work.” 

Secretary for the group 
ULCA Pastor Wallace 
Livers, of Des Moine 
Other officers are pastors © 
the Augustana and Missou : 
Synods and the ELC. 
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CAMPUS 


he oy 
HOMECOMING QUEEN 
... Marianne Gerberding 


‘Homecoming Queen 
Crowned Homecoming 
‘Queen during Thiel Col- 
lege’s important fall week- 
end last month was Miss 
Marianne Gerberding, soph- 
omore (see cut above). 
Thiel and the Gerberding 
family are no strangers to 
each other. . . . Marianne’s 
father is Dr. Richard H. 
'Gerberding, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions of the ULCA 
and a Thiel graduate. Her 
mother also matriculated at 
the Greenville (Pa.) institu- 
tion as did three of her 
brothers. A fourth brother, 
Milo, is in his senior year at 
Thiel at the present time. 


Hartwick Week 

| Religious Emphasis Week 
was conducted last month on 
the campus of Hartwick Col- 
lege. Principal speaker was 
the Rev. Edmund A. Steimle, 
pastor for Lutheran students 
|in the Greater Boston area. 
During the week, ad- 
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dresses were delivered on 
“Problems Facing Religion 
on the Campus,” ‘“Fate’s 
Double Perspective,” and 
“Organized Religion—in the 
Ruck or in the Van?” 


66 Per Cent Lutheran ; 

Of the 559 students en- 
rolled at Carthage College 
this semester, there are 368, 
or 66 per cent, Lutherans. 

Six other denominations— 
Methodists (61), Presbyter- 
ians (27), Roman Catholics 
(19), Baptists or Christian 
(17), and Episcopalians (6) 
—take all but 44 (others) of 
the remainder. 

For the first time in re- 
cent years, seniors outnum- 
ber all other classes with 166 
members. Juniors total 94, 
sophs, 136, and freshmen, 
156. Men outnumber women 
on the campus by 388 to 164. 


Dorm Completion 

At the fall meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary at Philadelphia on Oct. 


Seventeen 
Seminarians 
will room in 
Mt. Airy's 
renovated 


North Dorm 


14, the president, Mrs. Earl 
S. Erb, announced the com- 
pletion of the remodeling of 
North Dormitory. This 
project was adopted at the 
June meeting, and work was 
rushed over the vacation 
period in order to take care 
of the present large enroll- 
ment at the seminary. 
Several hundred women 
who were privileged to go 
through the 16-room build- 
ing expressed satisfaction 
with the renovations, which 
cost about $30,000. North 
Dormitory will furnish quar- 
ters for at least 17 students. 
The Rev. W. O. Moyer 
addressed the meeting on 
behalf of the Christian 
Higher Education Year ap- 
peal. The assembly voted 
its support. Three semi- 
narians, Mr. Theodore Getz, 
Mr. John Reumann, and Mr. 
Robert Armstrong, pre- 
sented an instructive pro- 


gram, “Mt. Airy Seminary 
as the Students See It.” The 
Auxiliary has 10,300 mem- 
bers. 


OCCASIONS 


Up in the Air 

Usually, when a congre- 
gation wants a job well done, 
it seeks out a man “with his 
feet on solid ground.” One 
noticeable exception was the 
church council of St. Mat- 
thew’s Church in Charleston, 
S. C.. when planning exten- 
sive ($75,000) renovations 
recently . . . they sought a 
man who didn’t mind get- 
ting his feet off the ground, 
his head into the clouds! 

One of the major improve- 
ments was repair of the 
weather vane atop the 
church spire, which pierces 
256 feet of South Carolina 
horizon—one of the highest 
spots in the United Lutheran 
Church, steeply speaking. 

When workmen finally 
reached the tip (see cut left), 
sidewalk superintendents 
were supplied with a case of 
nervous jitters; Charleston 
newspapers, with a good 
front-page picture; St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, with a re- 
paired steeple. 

Last month, Dr. Paul M. 
Kinports and members of 
the 109-year-old congrega- 
tion rededicated the church. 
A new organ of over 3,000 
pipes—the fifth in the his- 
tory of the congregation— 
had been installed earlier, 
was ready when the WMS 
of the South Carolina Synod 
conducted its annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with re- 
dedication services. Guest 
speakers included: Dr. Karl 
W. Kinard and former Pas- 
tor Walter C. Davis. 


256 FEET UP 
. wanna trade places? 


Restoration 
Old River Church, Wap- 


wallopen, Pa., will soon be 
restored, according to plans 
made at an organizationa: 
meeting of the Wapwalloper 
Historical Society. 

Fifty persons living in the 
area have decided to restoré 
the old structure which i® 
well over 100 years old 
Built in 1833, it was first = 
union church, remained thay 
way until 1919. Then it wae 
closed to worshipers ane 
both Lutheran and Reforme« 
congregations were estab 
lished in the town of Wap 
wallopen. 

Several years ago, De 
partment of Interior Secre 
tary Harold L. Ickes terme* 
the building as “possessin} 
exceptional historic am 
architectural interest” an» 
said it was “worthy of mos 
careful preservation for thr 
benefit of future gener@ 
tions.” At the time, a fur 
report on the church’s com 
dition, appearance and his 
tory, was deposited in th 
Library of Congress. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Rally Planned for 1,000 Laymen 


Los ANGELES—Things will be happening 
in Los Angeles on Jan. 29, 1950. It is then 
that the officers of the Southern Conference 
Brotherhood are planning a late Sunday af- 
ternoon and an early evening buffet supper. 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, secretary of the 
ULCA, will speak. 

Little yellow buttons are being worn by 
the officers. Members of the promotional 
committee are passing these buttons out to 
all who will attend the meeting. A recent 
_ check reveals that before long a thousand 
men will be wearing these buttons. 

It will not be a money-raising event but 
the matter of the benevolent work of the 
Church will be presented. 

THE COMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM is al- 
ready preparing the great push sponsored 
by the National Lutheran Council. Antic- 
ipated increase is 20 per cent of communing 
membership. 

THE KNUBEL-MILLER lectures to be given 
this year by Dr. Oscar Carlson is another 
important event upon the California Synod’s 
agenda. 

THE INSTALLATION of Dr. James P. Bea- 
som, Jr., who was recently elected to an- 
other five-year term as full-time president, 
will be held in the First English Church, Los 
Angeles. 

Dr. F. EpPLinG REINARTZ will preach the 
installation sermon and has been designated 
as the installing officer. 

California Synod will again be found in 
the 100 per cent column of the 1949 Lu- 
theran World Action appeal. Dr. Paul 
Empie was on synodical territory recently to 
give stimulus to the 1950 campaign. 

THE MAJOR PORTION of the $73,500 CHEY 
quota will be allocated for the capital in- 
vestment of the proposed Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary to be located at Berke- 
ley, Calif. The Rev. Ross Hidy, pastor of 
St. Michael's Church, Berkeley, is local 
chairman. ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


LIGHTHOUSE PARSONAGE 
(See Persons, page 36) 


INDIANA 
Country Church “Goes to Town” 


MEMBERS of St. Paul’s Church, Jasper, are 
currently observing their centennial. As a 
rural church, many of the members can look 
back on most difficult times, but it’s a thing 
of the past now. 

Worshiping in their recently dedicated 
church (see cut below), they are more be- 
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nevolent conscious—contributions have in- 
creased about 2,000 per cent over the aver- 
age of the 25 years preceding the present 
pastorate. Sunday services are well attended; 
Pastor Ernest H. Boening reporis 90 per 
cent of the membership communes regularly. 

Quite a contrast to the history of the 
congregation, which has seen a_ tornado 
wreck the first building made of logs; fire, 
which destroyed the second structure 40 
years after the tornado. Out of the rubble 
and ruin, members began raising in a purely 
voluntary campaign, a building fund. The 
first 39 members pledged and paid $35,000; 
within 100 days of the opening of the cam- 


paign pledges and cash amounted to 
$100,000. The current indebtedness is 
$25,000. 


THE EVANGELISM PROGRAM of the Lutheran 
Commission on Evangelism has been 
launched. The Rev. E. E. Krebs, Columbus, 
Ohio, explained the program to pastors at 
seven pastors’ conferences held between Oct. 
17 and 27. He was assisted by the men who 
will teach the institutes for lay visitors: Pas- 
tors W. D. Streng, Raymond Holm, Robert 
Heine, Bernard Spong, Frank Dell, D. A. 
Flesner, A. H. Abplanalp, Walter Wick, 
and Frank Stevenson. 

Directors of the seven areas into which 
the state has been divided are Pastors P. J. 
Renz, Hammond; Paul Berggren, South 
Bend; A. K. Trout, Auburn; Carl Amelung, 
Indianapolis; A. H. Keck, Richmond; A. E. 
Kalkwarf, Jasper; and George Schuette, 
Batesville. The Rev. C. G. Meyer, Evans- 
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St. John's Church, Folcroft, 
Pa., dedicated Oct. 9 by Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod Mis- 
sionary Superintendent Calvin 
P. Swank. Others participating 
included Dr. Dwight F. Putman 
and Pastor John I. Cole 


ville, is chairman of the state planning board. — 
The institutes for lay visitors are scheduled 
for January 1950. 


A two-week work camp was held in Sep- 
tember at the new summer camp site of 
the Indiana Synod on South Twin Lake. Pas- 
tors of the synod, directed by Pastor Virgil 
Yohe, LaGrange; Pastor W. E. Allen, Misha- 
waka; and Synod President F. M. Hanes built 
fences, painted and repaired buildings, built 
roadways, and cleaned up the grounds. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the camp fund have 
been about two thirds of the $30,000 goal. 
Full goal is expected by the end of the year. 
The property has been paid for, and im- 
provements are being made on a_ pay-as- 
you-go basis. Plans are to have the camp 
in operation next summer. 

DELEGATES to the 30th annual convention 
of the Indiana Synod WMS, held Oct. 13 and! 
14 in the Zion-Fair Haven Parish, Mulberry, 
were taken on a tour of the Lutheran Home 
for the Aged. Convention speakers included 
Pastor and Mrs. Harvey Currens, who for- 
merly served the Mulberry Parish and left 
to do work in Liberia, and Miss Helen Hus- 
ton of the Konnarock Training School ir | 
Virginia. 

The convention elected the following of. 
ficers: Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe, LaGrange, pres: 
ident; Mrs. Frank Hurst, Gary, vice pres 
ident; Mrs. Dorothy Booth, New Castle, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Charles Love, Indianapolis, sta 
tistical secretary; and Mrs. William Mabe, 
Indianapolis, treasurer. 


ROBERT H. HEINIE 
The Lutherar 


IOWA 
Planning for 1950 ULCA Convention 


WHEN THE ULCA meets in Des Moines in 
1950, the convention’s church, St. John’s, 
will have completed its new $250,000 addi- 
tion. Footings for the foundation have been 
laid. Dr. Frederick J. Weertz, pastor, ex- 
pects the building to be completed by next 
Sept. 1. 

The  three-story-and-basement addition 
will be of concrete and steel construction 
with an exterior of Lannon stone and white 
brick. It will join the present building form- 
ing an “L”; a new tower will rise 60 feet 
above the roof. 

The interior will be acoustically treated 
and a loud speaker system will be installed. 
Additional space will make it possible to 
seat an overflow of 1,500 in addition to the 
1,200 seating capacity of the present nave. 

THE Lowa StTaTE BROTHERHOOD met at 
Newton Oct. 16, elected Rodney Berger, 
Cedar Rapids, president; Robert Rynott, 
Burlington, vice president; Bruce M. Parker, 
Iowa City, secretary; E. M. Jensen, Council 
Bluffs, treasurer. 

Primary actions were the approval of the 
ULCA Brotherhood executive committee 
statement accelerating the raising of funds 
for the Brotherhood’s $10,000 Home Mis- 
sion project. 

Earl Bader, executive secretary of the 
ULCA Brotherhood, met with the executive 
committee at Cedar Rapids to plan the 1950 
convention to be held in that city. 

JOHN SiMMons, former ULCA pastor, re- 
cently defeated candidate for mayor in 
Minneapolis, Minn., addressed a joint gath- 
ering of the Eastern and Western Confer- 


ences of Synod held at Newton, Oct. 17-18 
(see cut below). 


"God is always on the side of the op- 
pressed," he declared at the evening dinner 
gathering. Speaking on the subject ‘The 
Pastor's Place in Today's World in His Com- 
munity—ls It Vital or Static?"" he expressed 
his views that the Church was not as sym- 
pathetic toward Labor as it was toward 
Management. 

It is quite common for pastors to be 
members and attend the meetings of the 
Kiwanis, Rotary or other such civic organiza- 
tions, but seldom do they attend meetings 
of the ClO and the AFL,’ he stated. A 
lively, almost heated, discussion followed 
his presentation. 

A report by the Rey. Eugene R. Harrison, 
Council Bluffs, of his attendance at the Board 
of Social Missions School on World Order, 
the pending Evangelism campaign, and 
presentation of “The Synodical Plan” to 
place THE LUTHERAN in every home, com- 
prised business of the conference. 

The Rev. Marvin Suhr, Webster City, and 
the Rev. John E. Dehaan, Persia, were 
elected president and secretary, respectively, 
by the Western Conference. Eastern Confer- 
ence officers are: Pastor Lightner Swan, 
president, and Pastor Max B. Pinkert, 
Dubuque, secretary. E. M. Jensen and Pas- 
tor Pinkert were appointed chairmen of 
their respective conferences, will aid Synod 
Chairman Pastor Frederick Ludwig, Post- 
ville, in promotion of CHEY. 

THE Rev. MarTEEN D. KILVER was in- 
stalled as pastor of Grace Church, Musca- 
tine, Oct. 9 by President F. D. Boldt. 

For THE FIRST time in 23 years every 
congregation contributed something toward 


Laymen and pastors of both 
lowa Synod conferences at- 
tended a Church-Labor meet- 
ing at Newton recently. 
Speaker was John Simmons, 
former ULCA pastor (right, 


front). (See news above.) 
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the apportionment by September, Synod 
Treasurer John Berger reported at the recent 
Stewardship, Workshop. Alexander Graf, 
Winnipeg, Canada, was speaker. 

Over 150 Luther Leaguers attended a 


two-day rally at Cedar Rapids last month. 

Tue Rev. GipeoN E. Wick, formerly pas- 
tor of Unity Church, Terre Haute, Ind., be- 
came pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Ft. Madi- 
son, Noy. 1. 


WALLACE S. LIVERS 


MISSISSIPPI 
Grace Church Gets New Altarware 


IN A CEREMONY which caught the prin- 
cipals completely by surprise, an altar cross, 
candlesticks and vases were dedicated to the 
“glory of God and in honor of the 50th wed- 
ding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
W. Seefeld, Sr. (see cut above). 

The Seefelds are members of Grace 
Church, Laurel. 

Only the members of the families of the 
children of the Seefelds knew of the gift 
ahead of time. When Pastor Harold Wolff 
interrupted the morning service, waiting for 
his councilmen to distribute special copies 
of the service for the dedication of the 
altarware, most members of the congrega- 
tion learned for the first time of the plans. 

ReCENTLY, members of Burns parish col- 
lected clothing, food, canned goods, bed- 
ding, and furniture in the community, then 
distributed it among new DPs and Pastor 
Zanis Kristbergs, now located at Scott. 

An all-night truck trip resulted in a large 
group of new citizens being made welcome, 
new ties of friendship and fellowship jumping 
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language barriers with ease. Pastor Krist- 
bergs reported to the Burns Lutherans that it 
is hoped a new chapel will soon be built. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ridgefield Lutherans Have the Will 


Jersey Ciry—In the Old Testament 
there’s a story about the successful building 
of a wall around Jerusalem because the peo- 
ple had a will to do the work. In Ridge- 
field, New Jersey, a modern parallel is being: 
enacted by members of the congregation of 
Zion Church, who by volunteer labor have 
‘planned and are now completing the con- 
struction of an attractive parsonage for their 
new pastor, Frederick Frommhagen. 

Although long in need of a residence for 
the pastor, the congregation was unable tc: 
purchase one because of the debt it incurre | 
in a recent enlargement of the church build’. 
ing. Under the leadership of William Hol’ 
and Fred Albers, plans were drawn ane 
construction begun by about 20 members 0} 
the congregation. The cost will only be fo» 
materials. 

Pastor Frommhagen was installed on Novy | 
6, and will be able to occupy the parsonag» 
before the end of this year. It is locate: 
about three blocks from the church, at 69% 
Slocum Ave. The house contains six room® 
with a pastor’s study located on the firs) 
floor and a garage in the basement (see cn. 
below). The value of the labor donated 
estimated at about $8,000. 


The Luther | 


DurRING STAMPEX WEEK last month, Mrs. 
/Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the late pres- 
djident of the United States, paid a visit to the 
(jnational stamp exhibition in Newark. While 
|{there, she discussed with the Rev. Arthur 
Herbert, president of the Lutheran Memo- 
jtial Hospital Association of Newark, a new 
jU.S. postage stamp, honoring Nurse Clara 
Louise Maass, heroic graduate of the hos- 
pital. Miss Maass voluntarily undertook 
known tests for yellow fever, died as a 
result. 

Postal authorities are giving consideration 


Maass’ honor in 1951, the 50th anniversary 
jof the conquest of yellow fever. 
' ALBERT P. STAUDERMAN 


NEW YORK | 
“Peace Is Possible,” says Council 


‘New York Ciry—‘Peace is Possible” was 
the theme for the sixth annual all-day con- 
\}ference on Nov. 4, sponsored by the Human 
Relations Commission of the Protestant 


Speakers included Am- 
}bassador Francis B. Sayre, Associate General 
ecretary A. D. K. Owen of the United 
Nations, and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Asso- 
ciate General Secretary of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and Dean of the Graduate 
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School of the Lutheran Seminary at Phila- 
delphia. 

MemBe_Rs of St. Luke’s Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., observed their. 80th anniversary of 
organization last month with services featur- 
ing addresses by Pastor Paul E. Schmidt, 
John A. Weyl, and Magistrate Abner C. 
Surpless. Special music was supplied by 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Paster 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


led s Spire Points You to the Skies 


= In Philadelphia attend 


‘ EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 


Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M: Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


Minister of Music Anton W. Droge and the 
choir, and Herman F. Miller. 

THE New York Synop Luther League 
Unity Rally was held on Nov. 13. A Brook- 
lyn rally was held at Christ Church with 
the Rev. Walter Bock of Grace-St. Paul’s 
Church, Manhattan, speaker. 

The National Lutheran Council sponsored 

a service last month at Holy Trinity Church 

to give New Yorkers an opportunity to hear 

Dr. S. C. Michelfelder. He left Oct. 11 to 

return to his office in Geneva. 

THE LAST VACANCY in Brooklyn was filled 
with the installation of the Rev. Joseph B. 
Mohr as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Ave. J, 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


E Ben Se. 
Hotel Ma teacIONY. 


Charles F Rogers, Jr.~ Manager 


Ae ee 
Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 


Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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First Church, Nashville, Tenn 
laying the cornerstone for thi 
new church to be built of Brie 
Hill and Indiana limestone 
The nave will seat 650 


Brooklyn. Vice President C. Leighton King 
Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, of the Board of Amer 
ican Missions, and Pastor Norman Ross, 0 
Holy Trinity Church, Flatlands, participated 

Tue Rev. ALFRED SCHROEDER was installe« 
as pastor of St. John’s Church, the Bronx 
on Oct. 23. THE REY. LUTHER T. FREIMUTH’ 
installation as pastor of St. Paul’s Church 
East Portchester, Conn., took place Nov. € 

Goop SHEPHERD CHurRCH, Brooklyn, ha 
special services Oct. 16 marking the retur 
of their missionary, Miss Alice J. Nickel, t 
India. Miss Nickel has served in the missio1 
field at Narasaravupet since 1920 and wil 
now complete her last term. Dr. Charles D 
Trexler, under whose pastorate Miss Nicke 
first went to India, was speaker. 

DEDICATION of Christ Church, Manhattar 
was conducted Oct. 16, the 81st anniversar 
of the church. Participants included Ne 
York Synod President Knubel, New Yor 
City Council President Ray Impelleteri, Pav 
tor Henry C. Offerman, Secretary Henr 
Hall of the church council, Dr. Russell F 
Auman; and Dr. George F. Saunders. 

THE SEMI-ANNUAL meeting of the Me 
ropolitan New York chapter of the Won 
en’s Auxiliary of Philadelphia Seminary w: 
held recently in St. John’s Church, NY¢ 
Principal speaker was Dr. Frederick |} 
Knubel, president of the New York Syno» 
Devotions were conducted by Pastor Charl’ 
D. Trexler, Jr. The chapter now numbe | 
1,860 members. A goal of 2,000 membe/ 
has been set for Dec. 31. } 

MessiAH CHURCH, Brooklyn, recently o | 
served their 50th anniversary with a fou! 


The Luther 


day celebration. The Rev. Paul J. Kirsch, 
chaplain-of Wagner College, preached at the 
closing festival. Banquet speakers included 
Dr. Edmund Devol, Dr. Charles D- Trexler, 
the Rev. Charles A. Davis, and Dr. Paul A. 
Kirsch. 


Several churches have celebrated 25th an- 
niversaries: Redeemer, Scarsdale, and Trans- 
figuration, the Bronx. 

Dr. GEORGE F. BLAESI was honored at a 
service Oct. 9 commemorating his 30th an- 
niversary at St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn. 

Tue Rev. JoHN F. BoRNHOLD marked the 
25th anniversary of his pastorate at St. 
Luke’s Church, New Rochelle, Nov. 6. 

Mrs. J. H. Sprock was elected president 
of the New York Conference of the New 
York Synod WMS at the annual convention 
held in New Rochelle’s Holy Trinity Church 
last month. Other officers elected: Mrs. G. 
Hackman, vice president; Mrs. G. Whitlock, 
secretary; Mrs. Cyril Lucas, statistical sec- 
retary; and Mrs. A. Meyer, treasurer. Speak- 
ers included: Mrs. Clarence E. Krumbholz, 
Mrs. Ethel. Emerick, and Pastor Eugene 
Strebel. OLIVER W. POWERS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Lutherans in Wilmington 90 Years 


“TAKE UP THE MANTLE where our fore- 
fathers left off, and carry on for greater 
things for our church,” said President H. W. 
A. Hanson of Gettysburg College, as he key- 
noted the celebration of the 90th anniver- 
sary of the founding of St. Paul’s, Wilming- 
ton, Oct. 30. The three-day celebration also 
featured a musical program directed by 
Ralph Erickson, and a fellowship banquet. 
Synod President Conrad brought greetings 
from the synod, challenging the congrega- 
tion to meet the tremendous calls of the 
church for double apportionment, LWA, 
CHEY, and Lutheridge. 

THE NEW EDUCATIONAL building erected 
under the leadership of Pastor G. Dwight 
Conrad at Bethany, West Hickory, at a cost 
of $75,000, was dedicated Oct. 23. 

PRESIDENT CONRAD was banquet speaker 
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at a Western District Brotherhood rally Oct. 
27, at which time District Brotherhood Pres- 
ident Hunter Rudisill stressed the import- 
ance of the State Brotherhood’s objective, 
the raising in 1949 of $25,000 for the Broth- 
erhood Loan and Gift Fund. 


All living former pastors of Mt. Moriah 
Church, China Grove, were present at the 
church's observance of its own 125th birth- 
day Oct. 9. They include: Pastor D. |. Off- 
man, J. S. Wessinger, and present Pastor 
E. Ray Trexler. 


BIDS WERE OPENED Nov. 1 for the pro- 
posed new Blackwelder Chapel, Kannapolis, 
to cost $35,000. 

Two YEARS AGO Grace Church, near Sal- 
isbury, was destroyed by fire. While the con- 
gregation worshiped in a near-by school audi- 
torium, members and friends rallied to the 
cause and a new $60,000 church plant was 
built. Nov. 6 the new building was dedicated. 

THE Rey. PauL MorGan, pastor of St. 
Peter’s, Rowan County, has accepted a call 
to Goldsboro Mission, effective Dec. 1. 

THE Rev. PAuL S. Coss was installed in 
the Alamance pastorate Oct. 1. 

CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography | 
ee  ockell: 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 
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BELL CO. 


22 RIVER STop, 
TROY, N. Ye 
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For Those Walking 
in the Valley of the Shadow 


by John Schmidt 
whose studies on the Bible appear in 
THE LUTHERAN 


IN HIS CARB is a booklet of medi- 
tation for those who have been walk- 
ing in the valley of the shadow, in 
the expectation that in its reading 
they will find a new certainty that 
the Lord is their Shepherd. 

A wonderfully helpful booklet for 
the sick, the afflicted, the shut-in, the 
discouraged. 16 pages, 5x734. (UB189) 


15e each, $1.50 a doz., $10 a hundred 


Order from 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Chicago 11 Philadelphia 7 Columbia 3, S.C. 
Baltimore 1 Los Angeles5S —_— Pittsburgh 22 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $ 


» 


OHIO 
Toledo Emphasizes Stewardship 


Totepo—Stewardship has been given ; 
prominent place in the efforts of both Augs 
burg and First English churches. Three con 
gregational dinners were held by Augsburs 
early this month. Henry Endress, steward 
ship secretary of the ULCA, was principa 
speaker. Over 900 attended. Later, Mr 
Endress addressed members of First Churet 
at a similar meeting, 

A new pipe organ was dedicated, free o 
debt, on Nov. 6 by members of Augsbur 
Church and Pastor W. Carl Satre. 

EVANGELISM Was given impetus In thi 
area during a meeting of regional leaders a 
Glenwood Church, Nov. 7. 

WITTENBERG Guitps’ Tri-County Chapte 
met in First Church, Bellefontaine; the Vai 
Wert Chapter in St. Mark’s Church, 

Tas rINtTersynoprcaL Lutheran semina 
was held at St. Paul’s Church on Oct. 5, Dy 
F, Mueller of Springfield and Dr. A, B 
Kretzman of Chicago discussed “That W) 
May Know Christ Today.” y 

A LEADERSHIP training school was cori 
ducted in Van Wert for six weeks beginnin: 
Oct. 17. Pastor Donald Fauble of Pauldin: 
was dean, assisted by Pastors Edward Dris 
coll, Robert G. Binkley, E. P. Conrad, ane 
Ivor Willis, 

~ The 29th annual convention of the Wes? 
ern Conference WMS was held at Augsbur 

Church Oct. 24-25. Over 500 attended; & 

were honored with life memberships. 

THE WESTERN CONFERENCE of synod me 
in Christ Church, Carey, Oct, 26-27, Them 
was “The Church at Work.” Christia 
Higher Education Year was presented b 
Pastor Paul Lottich. Synod Treasure 
George L. Rinkliff spoke on “Conductir 
the Lord’s Business in a Businesslike Way 

Stressing the importance of incerporati 
of congregations, bonding of treasurers, ar 
preserving of accurate records, his addres 
was so well receiyed that he was requeste 
to have it printed and distributed to a 
church council members. 

Orners participating in the program i¥ 
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cluded: Pastor W. C. Zimman, Sister Edna 
Monk, Pastor Carveth P. Mitchell, Dr. 
George W. Miley, Dr. Wayne O. Kantner, 
and Pastor Wade H. Koons. 

JEWISH MISSIONS, which were sponsored 
for a number of years in Toledo, are not en- 
tirely forgotten. One of the former workers 
is giving much time to prayer circles for 
individual Jews. Meetings are held regularly 
for prayer purposes. 

St. Mark’s CHurRCH, Van Wert, furnished 
its pastor with a new auto last month. 

FRANKLIN E. STROBEL 


DECEASED 


Mrs. David A. Davy 

Mrs. Bertha Permilia Davy, wife of Dr. 
David A. Davy, pastor emeritus of Unity 
Church, Chicago, Ill., died in St. Johnsville, 
N. Y., Sept. 6. 

Receiving her early education in New 
York state public schools and in Fairfield 
Seminary, she taught school in Oppenheim, 
Perryville and Newport, N. Y., prior to her 
marriage in 1899. She lived in parsonages 
in West Sand Lake, New York and Chicago. 

She was active in WMS work, serving as 
recording secretary for the WMS of the Gen- 
eral Synod, president of the WMS of the 
Synod of Northern Illinois, was the first 
president of the Illinois Synod WMS. She 
was for 10 years secretary of the annuities 
department of the ULCA Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. She founded the United 
Lutheran Girls’ Club, served as president 
and matron from 1924 until 1936. Since 
36, she has been residing with her husband 
in St. Johnsville, N. Y. 

The funeral service was conducted Sept. 
10 at St. Paul’s Church, St. Johnsville, by 
Pastors Clifford Butterer, C. L. Schaertel, 
} Millard H. Stiles, Ernest Crounse, and Her- 
| bert H. Mahl. A memorial service was held 
| Oct. 23 in Unity Church, Chicago. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
SCHEIFELE, THEODORE C. From Har- 
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tleton parish, Pa. To Thiel College; pro- 
fessor of sociology. 91 S. Mercer St., 
Greenville. 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
MAHR, ARTHUR L. From First Church, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. To Grace Church, 
Chicago. 2249 N. Geneva Terrace. 


IOWA SYNOD 
VAN BOENING, GRANT. From St. John’s 
Church, Schuyler, Nebr. To Trinity 
Church, Sioux City, Ia. 1122 Jackson St. 


KANSAS SYNOD 
PETT, HERBERT H. From St. John’s 
Church, Dunlap, Ia. To St. John’s Church, 
Wellington, Kan. 320 N. Jefferson St. 


NEBRASKA SYNOD 
OELKE, O. K. From Zion Church, Han- 
over, Kan. To Trinity Church, Wolbach, 
Nebr. 


ULC CALENDAR 


Parish and Church School Board. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Board of Education. Washington, D. C. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


In CONCLUSION . . 


° ° . . . . 


SOMETIMES WHEN I was a pastor I 
found homes where people read the Bible 
faithfully and eagerly. These people 
would tell me about their favorite verses 
and chapters. 

Constant reading of Scripture colored 
the atmosphere in which these people 
lived. They had an unfailing resource of 
joy and comfort. How splendid it would 
be—and how easy—for every Christian 
to have this same resource. 

There are many stories told since the 
war about refugees who lost all their 
property, who have been living in misery, 
and who cheered up amazingly when 
someone gave them Bibles. Amid great 
hardships they had developed a hunger 
for the life-giving word. There are other 
stories about prisoners who kept their 
sanity and courage only because they had 
Bibles, or a few pages of a Bible. 

If the book is so valuable, why don’t 
we all read it every day? Most of us go 
to church far more frequently than we 
read the Bible in our own homes. Judging 
by how much the average church mem- 
ber knows about the contents of the Bible, 
it is evident that we don’t read it much. 


THERE ARE TWO types of Bible reading. 
1) Opening it every day to read a dozen 
verses, or a chapter. This is refreshing 
and stimulating. Such booklets of daily 
devotion as Light for Today or A Word 
in Season suggest such readings. 

2) We get to know the Bible more 
thoroughly by a purposeful study of a sin- 
gle book over a period of weeks. This is 
why we have a “Know the Bible” section 
in THE LUTHERAN every week, as a guide 
for continuous study. This year we have 
had the Epistle to the Romans and some 
of the Psalms. In January we will start 
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the Book of Exodus. Why not join the 
class? 

To get in the habit of daily Bible read- 
ing, the plan of the American Bible So- 
ciety is helpful (see page 4, this week’s 
LUTHERAN). 

The readings for each day, Thanks- 
giving to Christmas, are: 


Thanksgiving, Nov. 24 ....... Psalm 23 
Fridays. 24) fulee-4 2 fe eee Psalm 27 
Saturday as (ier eee Psalm 103 
Sunday; Nevi27-. : 405 eee Isaiah 35 
Mondayn2s 2. spear Romans 12 
Tuesdayra>... coe nee ene Isaiah 55 
Wednesdaye. 1. sears eaat I Corinthians 13 
‘Thursday: Decl sere eee John 14 
Friday oi: a Ai soca ee Psalm 8 
Saturday eas 03 ater Revelation 21:1-7_ 
Sunday Dec, 4 inn Jars II Timothy 2. 
Mondayaet spat cern aces Micah 6:1-8 | 
Tuesdayre-. as See ets Acts 17:16-34 
Wednesday .2-.252... Revelation 22:1-7 
Whursday” 55-0 os... sce ce John 3:1-17 
BTIdanw 2 s.c tis ss I Thessalonians 5:12-28 
SALULGAY. | te soya tee Mark 4:1-20 
Sunday, Dec. 11 ..II Chronicles 7:11-1& 


MOnday, .. circu ceri kode John 4:1-14 
Tuesday ti oe ia.s ets Luke 10:25-37 
Wednesday... =... <0 Matthew 25:31-46 
‘Phursdayi es. foes tee Exodus 20:1-17 
Enid aye eecws phe snees Matthew 6:5-15 
Saturdayicc ss lestsdes Psalm 119:33-4( 
Sunday .Decw Se sons. a tee John 1:1-1< 
Mondayeas see tiicr. Matthew 5:1-17 
‘Tuesday ss: bikes. cicero Isaiah 9:2-" 
Wednesday, srs score sateiire Romans 8:12-3" 
Thursday ...... I Corinthians 15:35-5* 
Priday™emc:.:+ +1 oi ree Isaiah 40 
Saturdays s)-0- isso. oon eae Isaiah 5° 
Christmas Dec. 25... eee Luke 


Elson Ruf, 
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Christmas Gifts 
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FNS r Church 
A) O Our ure 
CO 

oN OFFERING PLATES AND 
Gia RECEIVING BASONS BY GORHAM 
Ss Illustrated is Brass Receiving 

SS Bason with finely etched wording, 
ans “To Do Good and to Distribute, 
( Forget Not’ around the rim and 


) 


IHS in the center. This bason is 
15 inches in diameter, (NXP39KB) 
$50. Also offered with plain rim 
and center, (NXP39AB) $20. 


* 


Jn) 
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Ne Twelve-inch matching offering plate 
with wording "It Is More Blessed To 
Give Than To Receive” etched around 
the rim. The center has red plush mat 
with stamped IHS. This plate is de- 
signed to be used with Gorham Receiv- 
ing Bason. (NXP388CB) $35. Plain Style 
(NXP38AB) $15. ; 


SS 
D 
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The carved cross at the top of the Back- 
board gives the Double Shelf Bracket 
a graceful appearance. Overall height, 
34 inches. Shelf, 15 x 18 inches. Avail- 


? 
ox 
GK J 


| CN able in light, medium, or dark oak 
nS (NX2008) $36, and in walnut (NX209) 
AY $41.50. 
COL 
as 

an 
1 ( Sanctuary 
iS Brackets 

For 

Offering 

Plates 
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This sturdy Single Shelf Bracket 


BS 

Ans UNITED LUTHERAN with cross on the back measures 

YQ ~~ PUBLICATION HOUSE.__| 18 inches in height; shelf, 15 

Cw Philadelphia Los Angeles | x 18 inches. Walnut (NX2007) 

Fins Chicago Baltimore | $32.50; light, medium, or dark oak 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C, (NX2006) $27.50. 
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Has He 
called you 


to His service: 


"We are God's instruments’ called into 
an unfinished world to bear a hand with 
im in its completion.” 


Detail from the Henry B. Foelsch Memorial 
Altar in the Seminary Chapel 


Prepare at 


CHICAGO 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Maywood, Illinois 


© 3-year course for college graduates leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


© Program for lay-workers leading to Master's degree 


© Year-round graduate courses leading to S.T.M. and 
S.T.D. degrees 


For catalog or other information address 


y2G_Weng, President 
oot. ANinois 
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